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POLITICAL. 





THE POLITICAL CRISIS IN NORWAY. 
O. G. PETERS. 
Translated and Condensed for Tur Lirsxary Dicest from a Paper in 
Nouvelle Revue, Parts, April 1. 

HEN the famous Peace of Kiel was made on the 14th of 
January, 1814, Norway had been for more than twocen- 
turies an appanage of Denmark. By the terms of the Peace, 
Norway was to be transferred to Sweden. The Norwegians 
were at first inclined to resist this, but subsequently assented 
to a unior under a written Constitution agreed to by Sweden. 
Under this Constitution Norway retained its full sovereignty 
and Sweden preserved hers. The King has his Norwegian 
Court at Christiania, just as he has his Swedish Court at Stock- 
holm. Each kingdom has its separate executive and legis- 


lative powers, administration, army, and fleet. There is noth- 
ing incommon between the two kingdoms, except the Sov- 
ereign, the prerogatives of the crown, the Ministry of Foreign 
Affairs,and the representatives of the two kingdoms in foreign 
countries. These, if I may use the expression, are the only 
points of contact between Sweden and Norway. 

Now, if the part the Sovereign has to play in the union is 
constitutionally and clearly defined, such is not the case with 
the question relating to diplomatic representation and the 
direction of the international relations of the two States. 

This is the burning question, the cause of the dissensions 
which at this moment divide the two peoples and put in danger 
a union which has brought them happiness for three-quarters 
of a century. 

Trouble began in 1837 when, for the first time, Norway pre- 
tended that the supremacy of Sweden in the foreign affairs of 
the two kingdoms put Norway in a state of inferiority, which 
was in violation of the spirit of the Union. It happens, how- 
ever, that an article of the Constitution on which the Union is 
based, provides that in no event can the Norwegian militia be 
compelled to go outside of the Norwegian territory. It results 
from this that, in case the common defense of the two king- 
doms should require their united forces, Sweden is obliged to 
defend the territory of both nations, while Norway is under 
no obligation to defend any territory, save her own. 

When, then, Norway complained of the supremacy of 
Sweden in the foreign affairs of the two kingdoms, Sweden 
declared herself quite willing to consent to a reorganization of 
the Ministry of Foreign Affairs, under a chief who should be 
indifferently either Swedish or Norwegian and responsible to 
both Legislatures, upon condition that Norway relinquish her 
right to keep her troops wholly on her own soil, and agree 
that these troops share in the common defense of.the two 
kingdoms. To this condition Norway refused to accede. 
Three commissions for revision of the Constitution, the last one 
in 1871, came to naught. Since the last attempt at revision 
failed,a new theory of the nature of the union between the 
two kingdoms has been started by Johan Sverdrup, the leader 
of the opposition to the Union. This theory may be summed 
up thus: 

1. The union of Norway and Sweden is a simple alliance, 
dynastic and defensive. 

2. The inalienable right of Norway to watch over its own 
interests, gives it the power of having its own Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs, and a diplomatic representation separate from 
Sweden. 

These propositions have been adopted as the programme of 
the Opposition, and the attempt to carry out this programme 
has brought about the crisis which exists at this moment. 

The battle which had raged so fiercely seemed likely to be 
ended by a peace on the 14th of January last; but the Radicals 
in the Norwegian Parliament, or Storthing, would have none 
of the Swedish proposition for rearrangement: their objections 
were, first, that Sweden was not sincere in her offer, and, second, 
that acceptance of it would deprive Norway of her primordial 
right to have a Ministry of Foreign Affairs of her own, and an 
independent representation in foreign countries. The Radicals 
in the Storthing were supported by those outside, who were led 
by the poet, Bjérnstjerne BjSrnson, whose great popularity has 
made him, in some sort, a tribune of the people. After twelve 
days of violent debate a vote on the 17th of March decided 
not to entertain the Swedish proposition. 

One point becomes clearerevery day. The tendencies of the 
party, the recent debates, have demonstrated that the pro- 
gramme of the radicals, as it is conceived by their chiefs who 
take no pains to conceal their intentions, will lead infallibly to 
the overthrow of royalty and the rupture of the union with 
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Sweden. Norway, politically detached from Sweden, will then 
proclaim a repuplic. 

At this point the question begins to interest Europe. 

A Norwegian republic! What chance would there be of its 
being recognized by the Powers? 

France, notwithstanding her attachment to republican 
institutions, so far as she is concerned, does not, as she has 
said repeatedly, care to export her policy. 

The other Powers would perhaps, be still less disposed to 
grant a place at the hearth for this young sister, coming to 
trouble the repose of the family. 

Would not Sweden feel herself threatened by such a trouble- 
some neighbor, through the foreign intrigues which would be 
created thereby? Supposing even that she consented, for her 
part, to forget the Treaty of Kiel and regard it as adead letter, 
would the other parties interested do as much ? 

The Storthing cannot be dissolved, the King not having the 
constitutional right to dissolve. Chosen for three years, the 
present Storthing has, then, a year and a half of legal existence. 
There will be another session besides the present one. 

If the parliamentary majority does not undertake to precipi- 
tate events, to drive the Storthing and the Government into 
some inextricable situation, the Norwegian people, eighteen 
months from now, will be called upon to decide its own fate. 





“WOMAN SUFFRAGE,” 


THE REVEREND JOHN M. WILLIAMS. 
Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
Bibliotheca Sacra, Oberlin, April. 


HE Divine conception and true ideal of marriage, which 
consists in the oneness of husband and wife—their home 
and possessions common to both, their earthly interests 
inseparable—this is the key to the great problem of woman’s 
sphere and rights, What are woman’s rights? Precisely those 
of her husband, As a matter of convenience he carries the 
ballot to the polls as he carries the tax to the county treasurer. 
The vote he carries is not his own alone. It is the family 
vote, selected, it is presumed, by the united wisdom of both 
husband and wife. The complaint that she is deprived of her 
vote is groundless, She is, if in the true sense a wife, repre- 
sented at the polls by her husband, as a partner in the firm. 
But | am reminded that all women are not wives. It is true, 
the absolute number of unmarried women is large, but the 
relative number is not large. The woman who is not identified 
with some family, and not represented by husband, father, 
brother, son, or some one is a rare occurrence; and to burden 
the many, for any fancied good to the few, is, to say the least, 
undemocratic. 

I am also advised that women pay taxes, and am triumph- 
antly asked whether taxation without representation is just. 
Certainly it is. A tax is payment for value received, and in no 
government constitutes a right to the ballot. There is no 
necessary relation between tax-paying and voting. 

It is further urged, that discriminating against women at the 
polls is an implication of inferiority, and an indignity to her 
sex. Not so is it generally regarded by women. The average 
woman deems her duties respectable, and about as onerous as 
she cares to assume, and feels no need of the honor the ballot 
would confer. Thirty years of faithful missionary labor have 
failed to make her realize that she is suffering for want of it. 

Woman, it is further claimed, is a citizen having natural 
right to the ballot, and as all just government rests on the 
consent of the governed, it is unjust to deprive her of allshare 
in choice of rulers, and to exact obedience to laws in making 
which she has no part. 

This is absurd and atheistic, The right to govern does not 
rest upon the consent of the governed. The divine authority, 
to which all rightful human authority is subordinate, rests on 
no such basis. God never asked permission to reign. The 
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right of the parent to govern does not rest on the consent of 
his children. Right to punish the criminal does not rest on 
his consent to be punished. Governments were ordained to 
govern, not to be governed. The right or duty to govern rests 
on the same foundation on which every other obligation rests, 
—the claims of the highest good, the supreme law of the moral 
world. It is his duty and right to govern who can do it best. 
He is the right ruler whose services, in that capacity, the 
highest interest of all demands, Where there are no providen- 
tial indications pointing to the right man, the choice and 
approval of the people should be regarded as such an indica- 
tion, and he on whom the choice falls should be accepted as 
the “ Minister of God.” His authority to govern rests not 
upon the consent of the people nor is it conferred by them; it 
rests on the obligations of the moral law to contribute to the 
extent of his ability to “the good of being in general.” 

No one doubts the ability of the average American woman 
to use the ballot with discretion, The decisive question is: 
Does the greatest good of the greatest number require that 
she have it? The burden of proof is upon them that demand 
the ballot for her. 

Would it aid woman? That she suffers much from the 
brutality and cruelty of the stronger sex no one doubts. Her 
wages in many cases are pitifully inadequate, and many have 
a hard lot. Will the ballot remedy these evils? Will it tame 
the ferocity of a husband? Will it afford her more and better- 
paid employment? It fails to aid men in that respect. Prob- 
ably ten men find nothing to do, to one woman, Within my 
observation, while men are seeking employment, employment 
is seeking women. Woman has but to suggest any enactment 
for the betterment of her condition, and our legislatures will 
hasten to write it in their statute-books, 

The woman-suffrage movement seems to me, and I think to 
the great public, a revolt against marriage in its true import, 
owing its genesis and inspiration largely to the absence of 
domestic affection. It appears more like a revenge than a 
reform, finding its reasons for being and its incentives largely 
in man’s alleged tyranny, selfishness, and oppression, the con- 
sequent hard lot of women and her need of protection. These 
considerations, whispered in closets and shrieked on public 
platforms, have created in many an unreflecting woman unrest 
and dissatisfaction with her divinely appointed sphere; low- 
ered her estimation of her sacred position of wife, mother, and 
mistress of a home; thrown theapple of discord into thousands 
of otherwise happy families, and doubtless contributed to the 
alarming increase of divorces. 

Woman suffrage inculcates “ the individuality of woman, as 
related to her husband”; it emphasizes the dualism, as against 
the unity, of husband and wife, and assumes that their inter- 
ests are so diverse that two votes are necessary to represent 
them. The spectacle of husband and wife on the way to the 
polls, carrying antagonistic votes, suggests anything but 
domestic harmony. 

The wondrous undefined fascination of the lady who isa 
lady is of great price, but, like the aroma of the flower, is easily 
despoiled. She cannot be too cautious. 

A rift within the lute 
By-and-by may make its music mute. 

It is by no means conceded that woman suffrage would 
increase the relative number of temperance and reform votes. 
The contrary strikes me as more probable. 

Women who could be induced to vote would, with relatively 
few exceptions, vote like their husbands, and consequently 
not materially change results. Mrs. Coggswell, formerly a 
woman suffragist, says: “ Not two women in Wyoming would 
vote for a Republican, were her husband a Democrat, and 
vice versa.” Indeed, inost of the women take their votes from 
their husbands, and without looking at them cast them into 
the ballot-box. 


Women, I am sorry to say, are not all angels. In Utah 
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‘woman's vote proved the bulwark of polygamy, and she had to 
be deprived of it in the interest of moral purity. There is an 
uncounted army of women, sixteen years old and upwards, 
whom the saloons and brothels and slums of great cities could 
pour forth, and who under the influence of money would vote 
early and often, in spite of all safeguards yet devised. The 
numbers of illiterate voters would be alarmingly increased. 

Restricted suffrage for women would diminish the latter 
vil somewhat, but it is impracticable. 

While I can conceive of no benefit from giving woman the 
ballot, my unshaken conviction is that almost every human 
interest would suffer therefrom. 





ENGLAND IN RELATION TO MAHOMEDAN 

STATES. 
RAFIUDDIN AHMAD, 

National Review, London, April. 
ROFESSOR VAMBERY in his article in the March 

number of the National Review, notices a reversal of 
Mahomedan feeling towards Russia and her policy, highly 
prejudicial to England, and he warns this country against 
allowing her great Eastern rival to increase her influence 
among Islamic nations. It cannot be too often brought home 
to the English mind that Great Britain is the greatest of 
Mahomedan Powers. The Queen’s Empire has in it more 
Mahomedans than Christians. There is not a single Maho- 
miedan country with which England is not closely connected in 
politics or commerce. The question of the Anglo-Mahome- 
dan Alliance is bound, sooner or later, to attract attention. 
The statesman or the journalist who accentuates the interest 
ef the British public in the Mahomedan countries is a 
patriot. 

They say that an Englishman’s heart is in his pocket, there- 
fore a few words on England’s commercial interest in the 
Mahomedans may be useful. Inthe first place, sixty mill- 
ions of the Moslems, under the British flag, are clothed by 
industrious Lancashire. Apart from Lancashire, Birmingham, 
Leeds, Sheffield,and other centres of industry have much more 
real benefit from the Moslem States. I admit that Birming- 
ham, which supplies the heathen with wooden gods and mis- 
sionaries impartially, has no customers in this department 
among the Moslems; but it has a chance in many other 
things. Almost all articles of daily necessity and usage, such 
as needles, pins, thread, pens, paper, lamps, and furniture are 
supplied to the Moslems by the English. At present there is 
a mania for English watches and watch-chains. 

in the second place, as regards the Mahomedan States that 
are under her protection, “ Trade follows the flag.” We see a 
notable instance of this in Zanzibar, whose imports from Great 
Britain in 1889, when she was not under the English flag, were 
valued at £87,642, but which in 1890 under the protectorate 
increased to £195,850. 

Again,a splendid field is opening up for British authors. Eng- 
lish supremacy over Moslem countries has indirectly compelled 
the followers of the Prophet to study her language and follow 
the lead of English thought in spheres of knowledge with 
which their own destinies are inextricably involved. Many of 
the old Arabian schools of philosophy and science, having 
imbibed a moderate dose of Baconian doctrines, find its temp- 
tation irresistible and have resolved to enrich their libraries 
with as much modern literature as they can acquire. 

The political importance of the Moslems cannot be over- 
rated. The largest portion of the British army is the native 
army in India. Distinguished military officers and strategists 
of many European nations have repeatedly testified to the high 
efficiency of the native army. It is composed of the flower of 
the martial races of India. The Mahomedan, the heir of the 
military virtues of his conquering ancestors, is the readiest 
recruit, Russia attaches the highest importances to the 
political and military ability of the Indian Mahomedans, 
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Russia has long been wooing Afghanistan, but the eagle eye 
of the Afghan always detects in her ahypocrite. The Bear, 
however, is an obstinate suitor. The British Lion cannot wit- 
ness with equanimity the advances of the other beast. 

It is true that the Mahomedans as British subjects in India 
enjoy innumerable blessings. The worst governed corner of 
British India is undoubtedly preferable to the best governed 
part of Russia, but—the shield has its obverse. Russia, resting 
on physical force alone, permits the rise of Mahomedans to 
high rank in her army while the English Government refuses 
military honors to the Moslem. This is a bitter disappoint- 
ment to the scions of historical military families. Again, as 
M. Vambery points out, Russia wisely secures the favor and 
friendship of the Mahomedan nation through the agency of 
her own enlightened Mahomedan subjects. England does not 
utilize the invaluable services of her educated Mahomedan 
subjects in this direction. The consular and diplomatic 
advantages which England might derive through the agency 
of a well-qualified Mahomedan in Moslem countries cannot be 
overrated. His religion and his knowledge of Eastern char- 
acter will enable him to work more smoothly at Oriental 
courts. He will inspire confidence more readily, and in cases 
of friction he will be an adequate buffer between the Powers. 

Again, from the Mussulman point of view, justice, as admin- 
istered in India, though not blind, is lame. The only cure is 
to utilize Mahomedan agency in judicial affairs, This is a 
measure which we advocate as much for the consolidation of 
British rule as for the happiness of the Indian Mussulmans, 
who are its prime supporters. 

A new and unparalleled awakening of intellect and conscience 
is now visible among Islamic peoples. Every corner of the 
Mahomedan world has been roused to a sense of grave political 
danger ; to a realization of the extent to which the European 
nations have passed them, and to desire for aid to recover 
their true place in the march of progress, It is England's 
duty and interest not to allow Russia or any other European 
nation to beguile the Mahomedans from their allegiance. She 
must exercise motherly supervision over them, she must adopt 
means for the diffusion of learning among them, she must 
patronize and foster their national institutions, and not with- 
hold high civil and military honors from her Moslem chil- 
dren. She may rest assured, in that case, that she will always 
have the loyal support of a valorous and honest people. 





ITALY AND THE EPISCOPAL JUBILEE OF LEO XIII. 
Translated and Condensed for THe Literary Dicest from an Editorial in 
La Rassegna Nazionale, Florence, March. 

HE most noteworthy fact which has happened in Italy, or, 
t perhaps we may say, in the whole world, during the fort- 
night preceding the day on which these lines are written, has 
been the celebration of the Episcopal Jubilee of the Holy 
Father, not at Rome alone, but in all countries enlightened by 
the Christian faith, By the unanimous testimony of all 
impartial witnesses, the ceremonies were of great solemnity 
everywhere, and especially, as was natural, in the Eternal City. 
All the sovereigns and chiefs of foreign governments were 
officially represented at the festival in Rome, and tens of 
thousands of pilgrims shared in it there, while in France, in 
Austria, in Germany, in the United States, many went a long 
distance to take part in the appropriate religious functions 
and in the numerous congresses and meetings. 

Certainly it is deplorable that, while representatives of all 
civilized States and innumerable private citizens assembled in 
Rome, in order to take part in a manifestation so noble and 
elevated, Italy, upon whose territory the manifestation took 
place, Italy, whose soldiers kept order with exact and admirable 
discipline, alone ignored that which occurred within the doors 
of Saint Peter’s, alone of all abstained from participating 
officially in the ceremonies. Yet the feeling of humiliation 
and ill-concealed contempt with which some have commented 
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on this fact, is derived from a false manner of considering 
things, a manner which has made strides among us for the 
last twenty years; is derived solely from the obstinacy with 
which, falling into the net spread for them by factions, Govern- 
ment, Parliament,-and the Press, in their superiority, have 
been and still are willing to represent the Kingdom of Italy 
and the Papacy as absolutely and necessarily hostile to each 
other, to such a degree, at least, that every triumph of the 
latter isa damage to the former. This mode of considering 
matters is more unjust and impolitic than can be readily 
imagined. The truth is that, if Italy was sincere when, on 
occupying the city of Rome, she declared that she wished the 
spiritual authority of the Papacy to be always more respected, 
she ought to feel and to exhibit satisfaction every time a new 
event comes to prove that such authority, instead of diminish- 
ing, is increasing. The truth is that the honors received by 
the highest worldly institution which Italy holdsin her bosom, 
in great part reflect honor on Italy herself. The truth is that 
the homage rendered to the Head of the Church, a very lofty 
institution, but almost exclusively a moral one, ought to com- 
fort all those who behold with very natural alarm the progress 
of that corruption which, in our times, manifests its baleful 
effects on all classes of civil society. Therefore, very oppor- 
tunely did the Hon. Signor Brin, responding to a question put 
to him in the Chamber of Deputies, declare that Italy “ has no 
reason for not being joyful at the homage rendered to the 
Supreme Pontiff.” 

Here arise those who think themselves the sole custodians 
of the national dignity and security, and say that the homage 
rendered to the Pontiff is not at all platonic and spiritual, and 
that, with many, at least, of those who took part in that hom- 
age, it represents a protest a wish, for the reéstablishment of 
the Temporal Power. We will not deny this, although as was 
observed by our Minister of Foreign Affairs, no open demon- 
stration in favor of this desire has been made of late, and, 
moreover, the things called Roman Catholic Congresses, have 
on this occasion used language much less offensive to Italy 
than that which they have used on former occasions, having 
confined themselves to expressing wishes for the independence 
of the Pope, but not for the civil principality of the Church. 
We will not deny, and we recognize .without hesitation that, 
among those who call for the complete independence of the 
Pope only, there are many who by that phrase mean the res- 
titution of Rome to the Pontiff, something which no politi- 
cian in Italy would seriously discuss for a moment. The exag- 
gerations of others, however, ought not to induce us to close 
our eyes to the truth. The demands for the reéstablishment 
of the Temporal Power ought not to prevent our examining 
dispassionately, in our own interest, how much reason there 
may be in the complaints which come from so many mouths, 
from so many parts of the world, about the present condition 
of the Papacy; complaints that we have heard from Spain 
and from France, from Austria and from Germany, from Bel- 
gium and from England, from North and South America. 

It may be that these complaints are excessive or even unjust; 
but is it wise and politic for us to pay no attention to them, 
to allow so much wrath to accumulate against our country 
without doing anything to enlighten the ill-informed, by giving 
to Roman Catholics such satisfaction as cannot wound the 
integrity or the dignity of the Nation? This is not the place 
to discuss how that can be done, but we have not thought it 
right to keep silence entirely, nor. under present circum- 
stances, to conceal a thought to which we have heretofore 
given expression, and with which agree many political men 
who, with unpardonable weakness, abstain from declaring it 
openly. This thought is that we are treating here the gravest 
political problem which confronts Italy—a problem before 
which fade into insignificance little incidents like that of the 
intervention, certainly not praiseworthy, of some Austrian 
Ministers, in a demonstration far from favorable to our coun- 
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try. By solving this problem properly, the Italian Government 
will obtain two results of considerable importance. On one 
hand, it will regain at one stroke in the estimation of the world 
all the Jrestige, all the credit, all the authority which many 
errors committed by it of late years have caused it to lose. On 
the other hand, it will give ample satisfaction to the deep and 
Sincere desire for conciliation between the two Powers which 
is felt by the great majority of Italians and which was inter- 
preted by the 4,000 pilgrims who, as the Hon. Signor Giolitti 
has declared in the Chamber, after having rendered homage 
to the Spiritual Chief of their religion, paid a tribute to the 
memory of the Father of their country, by signing their names 
in the registers of the Pantheon. 





The New French Ministry.—The French have a new Ministry 
with M. Dupuy, the former Minister of Public Instruction, at 
its head. A dispute between the Senate and the Chamber of 
Deputies gave occasion to this latest change of the Ministry. 
The dispute was of no great significance, and the change of 
persons is equally without significance. There is absolutely 
nothing in it, beyond the simple facts that there is one more 
used-up Cabinet to chronicle, and another new Ministry which 
commands no respect, and in whose future neither Radicals 
nor Moderates interest themselves. This condition of affairs 
is critical, mainly on the ground that the Panama scandal has 
shaken all faith in republican institutions, and because the 
time between this and the next elections must be made the 
most of, if the still-bleeding wounds are to be healed... It 
seems, however, that at present the forces of French Parlia- 
mentism are well-nigh exhausted. Ministry follows Ministry, 
but without any change of policy as its result; the political 
struggle exhausts itself in the replacement of one indifferent 
personage by another equally indifferent, without any new 
guiding thoughts pointing to any new vital combinations.— 
Die Nation, Berlin, April 8. 


What is the Main Object of Organized Political Societies ?— 
Ask twenty persons of very unequal culture, versed or not 
versed in the study of history, for what main end, superior to 
all other ends, political societies are organized, their answers, 
though varying in form, will be in substance this: “ Political 
societies are Organized in order to establish order or maintain 
it; in order to enjoy by means of them good things which 
without it you cannot have, such as justice, liberty, and secur- 
ity.” Order and society are one: neithersophism nor violence 
can ever avail aught against their close union. Awarchy, as 
that expression is understood to-day, is only a word under 
which to hide crime. When anarchy appears sometimes in 
history, it designates a state of things which is painful, tempo- 
rary, in which order is not annihilated but is incessantly 
attacked, threatened, suddenly changed. However different 
may be aristocracy, monarchy, democracy, all forms of govern- 
ment, they all aim to reach the same end by different 
roads. Each of them is held up as a perfect, definite form of 
social order,and it is under this aspect that its partisans 
defend it. Revolutions themselves always end in replacing the 
old order of things by a new order, which is either worse or 
better. Order is so much the supreme law, the primary need 
of societies at every moment, in all the changes of their exist- 
ence, that the first claim of any one who undertakes to defend 
any particular system of government, is that it will insure 
order. The life of nations is, like that of our soul, at the same 
time very complex and very simple. In the latter, phenomena 
and faculties—in the former, tendencies, aspirations, passions— 
are exhibited at the same time, distinct and yet united by the 
closest bonds, often without one being able to say which pre- 
ceded and which followed, if they are born the same day. I 
incline to believe that the desire for order has preceded—only 
a little, it may be, but yet has preceded-—the desire for unity 
and the aspiration for grandeur. These propositions may be 
considered abstract, but they are in fact of the utmost practi- 
cal importance. | put them forth now in the hope of impress- 
ing some at least, that what I have said lies at the foundation 
of all reasoning on political matters. In this balance must 
be weighed all who demand changes of government, monarch- 
ists, democrats, socialists, anarchists.—Prof. C. C. Charaux, 
in Annales del Enseiznment Supérieur de Grenoble, Paris, 
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SOCIOLOGICAL. 


THE CHICAGO ANARCHISTS OF 1886: THEIR CRIME, 
TRIAL, AND PUNISHMENT. 
JUDGE JosEePpH E. Gary. 
Condensed for THe Lrrerary Dicesr from a Paper in 
Century Magazine, New York, April. 

JUDGE Gary, who writes this paper, presided at the trial of the 
Anarchists Spies, Schwab, Parsons, Fielden, Fischer, Engel, 
Lingg, and Neebe, specifically indicted for murder of the 
policeman, Degan. Judge Gary sketches briefly the incidents 
which led up tothe crime, and sets forth in greater detail the 
facts of the trial, the theory on which the prisoners were con- 
victed, and the law on which it was based. In doing this he 
makes copious quotations from the acknowledged newspaper 
organs of the “ International Arbeiter Association,” the name 
by which the Anarchists designated their organization, and 
which had “ groups” in many American cities. These news- 
papers were the Ardecter Zeitung (in German), edited by 
Spies and Schwab, with a daily issue of about thirty-six 
hundred, and Zhe Alarm (in English), edited by Parsons, 
with a semi-monthly edition of about two thousand. He also 
presents copies of inflammatory handbills and parts of hand- 
bills, issued by these newspapers; but makes use of no 
material that was not in evidence at the trial, In discussing 
the question of guilt, he confines his attention mainly to Spies 
and Parsons, the most noted of the Anarchists; but for the 
cases of the whole eight refers the reader to the 122d Illinois 
Reports, 1, and 12 Northeastern Reports, 865. His paper 
occupies thirty-four pages in the Ceztury and is profusely 
illustrated, ’ 

HE principal motive of this paper is to demonstrate to my 
own profession, and to make clear to all fair-minded, 

intelligent people, that the verdict of the jury in the case of 
the Anarchists was right; that the Anarchists were guilty of 
murder; that they were not the victims of prejudice, nor 
martyrs for free speech, but in morals, as well as in law, were 
guilty of murder. That there was prejudice against them I 
concede; but that there was injustice to them because of that 
prejudice, is not true. Mixed with all the approval (the 
amount of which is beyond my summing up) that has come to 
ine, there has been an undertone—a sort of minor chord—that 
the Anarchists deserved their fate; that society has the right 
to enforce the first law of nature—self-preservation; and, 
therefore, if I had a little strained the law, or administered it 
with great rigor against them, | was to be commended for my 
courage in so doing. I protest against any such commenda- 
tion and deny utterly the doing of anything that should subject 
me toit. The justification of the court, the jury, and the sheriff, 
who administer and execute the law, is that they are obeying 
the law. The end, however desirable its attainment, excuses 
no irregular means in the administration of justice. 

Another motive of this paper is to show to the laboring 
people, of whom the Anarchists claimed to be the especial 
friends, that such claim was a sham and a pretense, adopted 
only as a means to bring manual laborers into their own ranks ; 
and that the advice of the Anarchists, if followed by the work- 
ingmen, would expose them to the danger of decomiung, in law, 
murderers. The real passions at the bottom of the hearts of 
the Anarchists were envy and katred of all people whose con- 
dition in life was better than their own, who were more pros- 
perous than themselves. In short, they were all members of 
a revolutionary organization, called the ‘‘ International,” the 
object of which was to introduce anarchy. To this end they 
proposed to subdue by terror, or exterminate by violent deaths, 
all who favored law and order. 

They had endeavored to bring the “ proletariat ” into their 
ranks and had urged that class to arm themselves, especially 
with dynamite bombs. In the fall of 1885 it became probable 
that there would be a general strike for an eight-hour day on 
the ensuing 1st of May. This the Anarchists encouraged to 
the utmost; their idea being that armed strikers, beating 
workers, would bring out the police and militia, and if these 
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could be overcome, there would be no force to give vigor to 
the law, and anarchy must follow. 

On May Ist, many struck and new men were, in some cases, 
taken in their stead, On May 3d, a serious riot, in which Spies 
admits he participated, took place at the McCormick shops, 
where police were protecting the workers. Some of the rioters 
were hurt, but probably none killed. 

On the night of May 4th, a meeting in Desplaines Street, 
near the police station, was addressed by Spies, Parsons, and 
Fielden, in highly inflammatory speeches. Fielden had said 
among other things: 


“ You have nothing to do with the law except to lay hands on 

it and throttle it until it makes its last kick. Keep your 
eye upon it. Throttle it. Kill it. Stab it. I ask you to 
get hold of anything that will help to resist the onslaught of the 
enemy and the usurper.” 
And while he was speaking and his hearers vociferously 
applauding, one hundred and eighty policemen, led by Inspec- 
tor Bonfield and Captain Ward, marched to the place and 
commanded the crowd to disperse. It was then half-past ten. 
A dynamite bomb was thrown into the ranks of the police, 
killing Degan, mortally wounding six others, and wounding 
sixty more, though not mortally. For this murder, law and 
reason Charge the whole body of conspiring members of the 
International. 

The law is, that if men enter into a combination which con- 
templates for the success of its purpose the exercise of unlawful 
force against the property or the persons of other men, and 
killing is done by any of the menin the combination in pursu- 
ance of the plan upon which, and in effecting the purpose for 
which, the combination was formed, then murder by the hand 
of one is murder by all, even though the combination was 
entered into without the intention of killing anybody. 

[This view is supported by references as follows: 3d Green- 
leaf, Evidence, Secs. 93,94; 1 Bishop, Criminal Law, Sec. 636; 
Brennan vs. The People, 15 Illinois, 511.] 

What Spies and Parsons published in their papers and in 
speeches is enough for their condemnation and for that of all 
their co-conspirators, being uttered for the purpose of carrying 
out the design of the conspiracy, and followed by the murder 
instigated by such publications and speeches, They incited, 
advised, encouraged the throwing of the bomb that killed the 
policemen, not by addressing the bomb-thrower specially and 
telling him to throw a bomb at that or any specified time or 
occasion, but by general addresses to readers and hearers; by 
every argument which they could frame; by every appeal to 
passion which they could make; advising, encouraging, 
urging, and instructing how to perform acts within which the 
act of throwing the bomb was embraced. “And the law is 
common sense.” 

That all the defendants belonged to “ groups” of the Inter- 
national; that the purpose of this organization was to destroy 
law and society by rebellion and revolution; that the papers 
edited by Spies and Parsons were the organs of the Inter- 
national; and they constantly advised the use of weapons— 
especially dynamite bombs—against the police and others, 
even going so far as to instruct their readers in the manufacture 
of these deadly explosives—all this was conclusively proved at 
the trial. And if by the law of Illinois, preéxisting and known, 
the Anarchists residing in Illinois were guilty of murder by 
engaging in a conspiracy the natural and probable result of 
which could be anticipated, and that result murder, it is 
childish whimpering for their adherents to complain that the 
law defied by the Anarchists was, upon their defeat, enforced 
against them. 

For nearly seven years the clamor, uncontradicted, has gone 
round the world that the Anarchists were heroes and martyrs, 
victims of prejudice and fear. Not a dozen persons alive were 
prepared by familiarity with the details of their crime and trial, 
and present knowledge of the materials from which those 
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details could be shown, to present a succinct account of them 
to the public. It so happened that my position was such that 
from me that account would probably attract as much atten- 
tion as it would from any other source. Right-minded, 
thoughtful people, who recognize the necessity of the existence 
and enforcement of laws for the protection of human life, and 
who may yet have had misgivings as to the fate of the 
Anarchists, will, I trust, read what I have written, and dismiss 
those misgivings, convinced that in law and in morals the 
Anarchists were rightly punished, not for opinons, but for 
horrible deeds. 





THE SOCIAL-DEMOCRATS OF GERMANY. 


GERHARD GRAN. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
Samtiden, Bergen, March. 
HE Social-Democratic programme includes all questions 
which agitate mankind at present. 

‘On the economic field the Socialists are Communists; they 
labor to abolish private property. In regard to this point of 
their programme they are not original. This idea is one which 
fanatics have speculated about for thousands of years; it was 
heid by the first Christians, and by Fourier, St. Simon, Wil- 
helm Weitling, and others. But the old Communists founded 
their social demands upon abstract ideas, religious notions, 
and moral ideals, They argued that justice demanded the 
Commune, and that religion prescribed brotherly love. The 
Socialists of our day do not accept this argument; they do not 
believe in justice and brotherly love. The man who has for- 
mulated their notions is Karl Marx. Though many Socialists 
of to-day do not recognize Marx, nevertheless, involuntarily 
they are his pupils. The meeting at Erfurt in 1891 proved 
that. The programme there accepted was nothing but a 
resumé of his doctrines. Here they are: 

In modern times, by division of labor and the introduction 
of machines, most of the industrial products are the joint 
results of the work of many persons. Nobody in a factory can 
truly say this is my work, for all have done something of it. 
The product is a joint work—communistic. But a few take 
the main bulk of the profit: those who possess the capital 
which drove the machines and paid the daily wages. This 
capital is the result of the accumulated surplus of which the 
man who performed the work is robbed. It is taken and 
hoarded by one who did no work, and who, perhaps, inherited 
the money, and inherited, possibly, from someone who had 
unjustly acquired it. This is Marx’s theory, and an absolute 
truth to all Social-Democrats. To Marx, capital is not the 
outcome of industry and economy, but the surplus which -the 
capitalists take from the laborer; and the Social-Democrats 
swear by Marx. The evils of the system are apparent to all. 


_ What is the remedy? The very evil which nowcrushes the 


many to the advantage of the few contains the remedy. The 
Socialists see their ideal in the final outcome of the present 
misery. Capital seeks capital, and syndicates, trusts, cartels, 
are hopeful foreshadowings of the coming social commu- 
nistic state. Many of the Socialists are honest by necessity ; 
they regulate prices, prevent over-production, and prove that 
competition can be done away with. 

Vorwarits says: “ They grow stronger and stronger, and 
acquire more and more political power. They approach the 
great cartel—the Socialistic community.” 

But the Social-Democrats do not labor on the economic field 
only. They are active inthe moral sphere also. Their theories 
are largely expressed in August Bedel’s book: ‘‘ Die Frau und 
der Socialismus.” The net result of the book is, that woman 
and marriage under the dominion of the bourgeois are reduced 
toashamefultrade: woman is prostituted. Prostitution is not, 
according to Bedel, a result of human weakness but of our 
false social conditions. Bedel advocates “free marriages,” or 
such contracts between man and woman that the man has 
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no advantages over the woman, a contract which may be 
dissolved by the contracting parties without interference of 
State or Church. 

Religiously the Socialists hold that every man may believe as 
he chooses. Religion is a private affair. This is theory, but 
practically the Socialists preach the Socialism of Jesus. I 
attended a socialistic “free religious community,” meeting in 
Berlin, and learned that the congregation consisted of 10,000 
persons. At the meeting I bought several printed sermons, 
some of the titles of which were: Das Leben ohne Gott, Die 
atetstische Sittlichkett, Die Weltlichkett der Schule. Thecon- 
gregation supports its own school, in which are 500 pupils from 
ten to fifteen years of age. I attended the school exercises 
for three hours, and I am surprised that the German Govern- 
ment tolerates it. The three years’ course of the school is 
intended to give the pupil freethinking and materialistic views 
of life. The present teacher is Bruno Wilde, a well-known 
Socialist. 


THE POLICE FORCE IN ELEVEN PRINCIPAL CITIES. 
THE REVEREND RICHARD WHEATLEY, D.D. 
Condensed for THe Literary Dicesr from a Paper in 

Chautauguan, Meadville, May. 


THE ELEVEN CITIES alluded to are: New York, Philadelphia, 
Chicago, Brooklyn, St. Louis, Boston, Baltimore, San Fran- 
cisco, Cincinnati, Washington, and New Orleans; and the 
writer begins his article with quite an elaborate statistical 
table, the more salient features of which are alluded to in the 
text. It shows that in the cities named the proportion of 
police to inhabitants ranges from 1 to 416 in New York, to 1 
to 773 in New Orleans. Chicago has one policeman for every 
477 inhabitants, while Philadelphia has but 1 to 551, and 
Brooklyn 1 to 611, and San Francisco 1 to 655. 

HESE eleven American cities of the largest class are fairly 
representative of the 3,715 places within the Republic 
that contain over one thousand inhabitants each. The police 
force is governed in all by boards of commissioners under dif- 
fering titles, and containing from three * to six members each. 

All should be independent of local politics; but few of them 

are. This militates against efficiency. 

The enormous number of arrests in a single year, no less 
than 446,744 in an aggregate of 6,871.480 souls, or one to 15.17, 
might lead to erroneous conclusions as to the morals of the 
American people. But many of the arrested are “ rounders,” 
who come before the criminal courts as often as release from 
penal confinement will permit. Again, many thousands are 
brought face to face with justice because of violation of civic 
ordinances. They may not plead ignorance in justification of 
their offense ; but ignorance may warrant mitigation of penalty. 
The uninstructed and careless, impelled by passion or inborn 
evil, are made to see that offenses against persons, injuries to 
property, malicious wrongs, infractions of license laws, of 
chastity and morality, transgressions of food regulations, and 
affronts to public order are usually followed by apprehension, 
trial, and punishment. Justice is educationary as well as vindi- 
cative, and the more educationary it is the more active are 
the guardians of the peace. Washington is strict in the 
enforcement of statutes prohibiting profanity and indecency, 
and Boston maintains its praiseworthy reputation for sup- 
pression of lasciviousness, fornication, and fleshly lusts. That 
vice is not more exacerbated by detention of female prisoners 
in station-houses is due largely to the employment of matrons. 

Disproportion between the members of the sexes arrested is 
remarkable—348,148 males to 69,337 females. Ages are also 
noteworthy. Of 22,935 arrests in St. Louis, 8,819 were of per- 
sons between the ages of 20 and 30; 5,103 between 10 and 20; 
4.527 between 30 and 40; 2,663 between 40 and fo; and 1,823 
from 50 upwards. This is a typical exhibit. It suggests the 


*In a considerable number of cities the police department is in 
charge of one commissioner.—EpD1ToR THE LITERARY DIGEST. 
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duty of seeking the conversion of the young before they enter 
upon their most perilous time, beginning with departure from 
home when they are exposed to the manifold snares and 
temptations which beset the unwary. They should be gath- 
ered into evangelical Sunday-schools, and there subjected to 
the power of loving and godly teachers. 

Another feature of the arrest exhibit forms a subject for 
earnest thought: There were 151,963 of the foreign-born, 
against 235,307 of American nativity, upon whom the hand of 
the law was laid. This disproportion is startling in view of 
the relative numbers of the two classes in the nation, and all 
the more so when account is taken of the foreign parentage 
of native criminals. It appears that of the 114,620 parents of 
white prisoners, 45,732 were native, 60,153 were foreign-born, 
and of 8,735 the birthplaces were unknown. Omitting these 
last, the percentage of native prisoners is 43.19, and of foreign 
56.81. Of 73,045 paupers in almshouses, 66,578 are whites. Of 
the 133,156 parents of white paupers, 45,215 were native, 63,587 
foreign-born, and of 24,354 the birthplaces are unknown. 
Omitting the latter, 41.56 per cent. of the paupers are of native 
and 58.44 of foreign extraction. These facts are entitled to 
weight in studying the grave problems presented by the indis- 
criminate, inundative immigration of to-day. 

Of those arrested 190,820 were able to read and write; while 
only 24,252 were destitute of those accomplishments. Purely 
secular education is the grand panacea of self-sufficient talkers 
for all the ills that afflict society. Herbert Spencer, Archibald 
Alison, and other sociologists have discussed the proposition 
in all its bearings, and their conclusion is that purely secular 
education enhances power of mischief, and that if not morally 
neutral, it exerts slight benefaction. Education that insists on 
the being and government of God, on personal responsibility to 
Him, and on rewards and punishments as sequential to free 
moral conduct, is as surely purely secular as training in the 
truths of arithmetic or geography; for like them it rests on 
undisputed facts known and read of all men. Even if religious, 
they are not less secular data. The education that excludes 
them is unscientific—it may be suicidal. 

As the law is the expression of public want, so the keenest 
expositors of public need are often in the police bureaus. 
Superintendent Crowley, of San Francisco, recommends the 
closing of concert saloons at 11 P.M., the prohibition of masked 
balls, and of the indiscriminate use of fireworks and fire- 
crackers. Superintendent Moore, of Washington, recommends 
the establishment of a public inebriate asylum for the tem- 
porary confinement of drunkards. The Baltimore police report 
that the forcible reduction of saloons from 4,034 to 2,682 has 
been attended with the best results to order and welfare. The 
Cincinnati Board of Police does not want its officers to live in 
tenements where liquors are sold, and forbids their entering 
in uniform any place where intoxicants are retailed, except 
upon police business. Philadelphia wages war on “speak- 

Where popular sentiment does not 
sustain law against the liquor evil, the policeman’s efforts to 
enforce the law are necessarily nugatory. 


easv” unlicensed dens. 


Against gambling 
and sexual vice he is more successful. 


The Vital Importance of Workingmen’s Assurance Associa- 
tions.—Workingmen and people whose whole income is derived 
from wages, have long been accustomed to associate them- 
selves together to insure each other’s lives. These societies, 
more or less voluntary and unknown to the law, are found 
often in some great establishment, or are composed of those 
belonging to the same trade or occupation. Many widows and 
orphans have had occasion to be grateful to such associations 
and their value is widely recognized. Nevertheless, their 
importance can be fully appreciated only by the consideration 
of some statistics carefully gathered and of the correctness of 
which 


there can be no doubt. 


among ten 


These statistics prove that 


million working people, regularly distributed 
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between the ages of twenty and sixty, there will appear regu- 
larly every year the following results: 


Deaths from natural causes 





LD dhié aks 6 ok ane eR eee aoe 164,000 
Dane Coat er GOCMeMee. oy. 6 iS... 2.>cds caaeeeennanen -- hee 
Inability to work for a whole year by reason of sickness _... .167,000 
idalsity to work from olf a6e-5L. os. il 200,000 
Faure. ...cccccsuleds See Re Sl 50,000 

a CS ee ey ee Pe A 588,500 


This number will reach three millions, if you include those 
who are temporarily sick or injured. To this you must add 
355,000 widows and orphans whom the dead leave behind 
them. Frightful is the amount of suffering revealed by these 
figures, of which each unit is a sum of misery and mourning. 
The means of lessening and relieving all these sufferings do 
not remain to be discovered, The sole remedy for this state 
of affairs is assurance.—.J/, Cheysson, in La Réforme Sociale, 
Paris. 


EDUCATION, LITERATURE, ART. 


A MALAY VERSION OF THE STORY OF JOSEPH. 
D. GERTH VAN WYK. 

Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary DiGest from a Paper in 
Tydschrift voor indische taal en volkenkunde, Batavia, Fava. 
Vol. XXXV., No. 4. 

OF ALL LOVERS of Eastern books no one knows better how to 
interpret Malay literature for us than Mr. D. Gerth van Wyk, 
of Batavia, in the Isle of Java. He has studied printed books 
and manuscripts in the Malay tongue very thoroughly, and he 
knows the Javanese dialects especially well. In the last num- 
ber of the above-mentioned Tydschrift, Mr. Van Wyk offers 
to the reader a Malay version of Old-Testament history. It 
varies very much from other Mohammedan and heathen ver- 
sions, and is excelled by none in beauty and dramatic and 
romantic effect. The following is an extract from the story 
of Joseph and Potiphar’s wife, as given by Mr. Van Wyk: 

HE King of Timoes had a daughter, graceful as the antel- 
ope, beautiful as the full moon. While she was still a child, 
she had a dream in which the man whom she was to wed 
appeared to her. This made such an impression upon her that 
she became quite ill for atime. She dreamed of the same 
man again a year or two later, and again when she was a full- 
grown maiden, when the apparition informed her that he was 
the King of Egypt. She informed her father of this. 

The good, old King had long wished to be able to help his 
daughter. When he, therefore, heard that Zoeleika (such was 
the damsel’s name) loved the King of Egypt, he called a 
council of his nobles and wise men. They came to the con- 
clusion that King Rian of Egypt could not be meant, for he 
was an old man, but perhaps Potiphar, the Viceroy, who would 
be King after Rian’s death. A deputation was sent to Potiphar, 
asking him if he were willing to become son-in-law to the 
King of Timoes. Potiphar was very glad, for he had heard 
much of Zoeleika’s beauty, and so the wedding was arranged. 
But poor Zoeleika was very much disappointed, for Potiphar 
was not the man.of her dreams at all. 

She had been only two days the wife of Potiphar when the 
accounts of a beautiful Hebrew slave reached the palace. This 
was Joesuf (Joseph), who was then the property ofan Ishmaelite, 
named Malik. Joseph was so very beautiful that the slave 
who had to watch over him, became immensely rich from the 
money which he took from persons for allowing them a 
glimpse of the nabi’s (saint’s) face. 
a denarius, then ten, and 
privilege. 


He charged at first only 
hundred denarii for this 
Zoeleika had hardly beheld him when she recog- 
nized in him the prince who had appeared to her in her 
dreams, and whom she still loved so earnestly. 


at last a 


At her wish, 
Potiphar bought Joseph for an immense sum of Malik, giving 
his weight in gold and precious stones, 


Potiphar, who had no children of his own, treated Joseph like 
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his son, and did nothing without asking his advice. Mean- 
while Zoeleika’s love became so strong that she could not con- 
trol it. ‘Help me to win Joseph’s heart,” she said to her old 
nurse, who had accompanied her to her new home. The old 
woman, who saw with great sorrow the sufferings of her mis- 
tress, advised her to build a beautiful palace with many bed- 
chambers, and to have it gorgeously furnished. 

The Malay book tells here through many chapters how this 
was done, and how Zoeleika endeavored in vain to seduce 
Joseph. Once he nearly gave way, but a good spirit named 
Djabrail appeared to him in the shape of his father Jacob, and 
reminded him that he was a nabi and the son of a nabi. He 
fied, and it was on this occasion that Zoeleika rent his 
garment, 

She now accused Joseph to Potiphar, who inopportunely 
arrives at that moment. Potiphar, is, however, informed ina 
miraculous manner of Joseph’s innocence, but he begs Joseph to 
keep the matter secret. Nevertheless, King Rian heard of it, 
and was so much amused that he summoned forty old women 
and ordered them to tell the story everywhere. 

When Zoeleika was informed of this, she took a queer step 
to justify herself in the eyes of the people. She invited these 
women toa feast, and while they were eating some fruit for 
dessert, Joseph was brought in, dressed in costly robes. The 
women were so overcome by his radiant beauty that they 
could not turn their eyes away, and cut themselves with the 
knives with which they were peeling the fruit, so that their 
robes were stained with blood. “See now,” said Zoeleika, 
“ how his divine appearance influences you, who see him only 
a moment, and understand what / suffer, who see him every 
day, and to whom he has appeared in dreams since earliest 
youth,” 

When Potiphar was informed of this, he feared that his friends 
would laugh at him, and upon the advice of his counsellors he 
put Joseph in prison. 

From this forward the story is very similar to that with 
which we are familiar through the book of Genesis. Here as 
there Joseph is delivered out of prison by his explanation of 
Pharaoh Rian’s dream. 

The Malay book says, howewer, that Potiphar is removed from 
his high office and Joseph takes his place. Potiphar soon dies, 
and Joseph marries the beautiful Zoeleika, who, strange to 
say, is stilla virgin, for Djabrail had caused a spirit to appear in 
her shape and take her place whenever Potiphar visited her. 
Zoeleika presents Joseph with two sons, Mail and Affartim, in 
whom we easily recognize the Manasseh and Ephraim of 
Scripture. 





RENAN AS A DRAMATIST. 
GEORG BRANDES. 


Translated and Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
Tilskueren, Copenhagen, March. 

ENAN'S starting-point as a dramatist was Shakespeare's 
“Tempest”—the most original and perfect of Shake- 
speare’s works, full of grace and grandeur. Being more sym- 
bolical than any of the poet’s other plays, it naturally appealed 
to Renan’simagination. Thethree characters, Prospero, Ca/t- 
an, and Ariel, particularly attracted him. Prospero, the 
stately magician, full of peculiar profundity, a man to whom 
nature listens and submits; Ca/zdan, all earth, gross in feelings 
and imagination, without reason and moral sense, gnome and 
savage ; Arée/, by no means an ethereal, featureless angel, but 
a real, airy, frolicsome, and agreeable spirit. Renan was early 
in life impressed with the idea that the common world lies in 
the bonds of Ca/idan’s grossness, that untruth and cant rule it. 
He did not wonder, therefore, that Prospero was driven from 

his kingdom. Prosfero wasto him the man of the future. 
The drama “ Caliban” shows Ca/zban in successful insurrec- 
tion against Prospero. Caliban hates his benefactor Prospero, 
while Arze/ worships him. Prospero believes that God is 
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reason, and he labors that reason may subject the world. 
Prospero believes that God is the genius of the great man, the 
goodness of the loving soul, the truth of that which really 
exists. Wesee in Ca/zban, the low, gross nature, the “ politician” 
fighting against Prospero, who, he says, uses the people for his 
ownends, The people proclaim Ca/zdan the “ liberator of the 
people,” send deputations to him, and honor him with proces- 
sions. Inthe night he lays himself in Prosfero'’s bed and 
gradually comes under its magic influences. Ca/zban becomes 
filled with notions of government, but his vulgarity makes him 
a tyrant and his beastly nature dotes upon the beautiful 
courtezan /mperza—well-known from Balzac’s ‘‘Contes dr6- 
latiques.” In the meantime Prospero discovers that Caliban 
has supplanted him. Arze/ is powerless. The people become 
reconciled to the new order of things, and recognize Ca/zban. 
Thus events have taken the usual course. Vulgarity has 
triumphed. In the Second Act the persons at the Court 
discuss the question of What to do? One by one various 
remedies are proposed ; the family, the Fatherland, the Church, 
are offered as safeguards against the coming avalanche of 
brutality, but all are rejected. Only love and beauty—repre- 
sented by the courtesan /mperta—are recognized. What 
satire! How Renan has scored the rising beastiality ; Ca/dan, 
the ruling power! 

Imperta reappears as the Pope’s mistress, Brunzssende, in 
“L’Eau de Jouvence, suite de Caliban,” and as Carmenta in 
“Le Prétre de Nemi. 

In “ L’Abbesse de Jouarre,” the heroine gives herself over 
to passion the moment she is condemned to death. Renan says: 
“] have often thought that if people knew for certain that the 
world would come to an end in two or three days, love would 
rule and passion would triumph. Everything would then be 
allowable and have no consequences. They would drink a 
love-potion and die in ecstasy.” Renan does not fear to give 
offense. Great men and women are not bound by the same 
rules as other people. 

Renan is no real dramatist. He has no technique. He is 
careless. Everything with him is indefinite and lost in tones, 
colors, and shades. His art is that of the /anterna magica, 
phantasmagoric. Compared to Shakespeare his figures are 
mere shades. : 





THE POET—IS HE BORN, NOT MADE? 
ROBERT FLETCHER, M.D. 

Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
American Anthropologist, Washington, D. C., April. 
MONG familiar apothegms which, for the most part, pass 

current without much question, we find one, Poeta 
nascitur non fit, attributed to one Florus—not the historian— 
but a writer of whom little is known beyond a few epigrams 
and fragments ascribed to him. In Ben Jonson’s play of 
“Every Man in His Humor,” Justice Clement, speaking of the 
poet, says: 

“ They are not born every year as an alderman. There goes 
more to the making of a good poet than a sheriff.” 

At the outset it must be understood that it is the second 
part of the adage which I assert to be untrue. No doubt the 
poet must be born a poet; the divine a@strum must be his as 
a birthright. You cannot by any known process of training 
or teaching make a poet of a man without this birthright; 
but it is equally true that the higher the teaching bestowed 
upon him, the broader the field of operation opened to him, 
the greater becomes the poet in proportion ; and not only that, 
but it may be asserted that without such training, be it greater 
or less, the divine gift mostly comes to naught. 

Truly, the divine gift of poetic imagination must come by 
birthright, not by acquisition, but Wordsworth’s fine line, 

‘* Wisdom married to immortal verse,” 


embodies the loftiest conception of the poet’s work. Now, is 
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this wisdom spontaneous or acquired? Surely the latter, It 
is the result of learning, observation, and thought, and to these 
will necessarily be joined the love of the true and the beautiful. 

Shakespeare was not a scholar in the conventional sense, 
yet, not to speak of his genius, how full are his writings of 
knowledge acquired by much reading, by wonderful insight 
into the minds of men and springs of action, and by philoso- 
phy, the fruit of thought. His acquired knowledge, independent 
of his art, is so extensive that ingenious essays have been 
written to show that he must have been trained to law, to 
medicine, to divinity; and separate books have been written 
upon his knowledge of birds, of animals, of flowers, and of 
folk-lore; and one surprising critic has gone beyond all and 
declared that Shakespeare was a great statesman, a lord chan- 
cellor in fact, who was fined and imprisoned for taking bribes. 

And how thoroughly he possessed another of the lofty 
qualities of the true poet, impersonality. He creates his 
Portia, the model of virtuous loveliness, and his C7eopatra, the 
type of sensuousness, but he points out neither the merits of 
the one nor the vices of the other. He himself is never intro- 
duced; he has no didactic teaching, but the foreshadowed 
result is worked out. 

Another quality of the poet is his universality. The men of 
action, the politicians, take but one view, see but one side ofa 
thing, and they are fearfully in earnest in their beliefs, but the 
man of philosophic mind weighs both or all sides of a question, 
and gives to each its due. 

The poet, too, must be, in a large sense, a man of science. 
He must learn, at least, to observe accurately that he may 
depict truly. 

A by no means unimportant part of the poet’s work is the 
“polishing his lives.” He must exchange mean, trivial words, 
and get rid of alliteration. Lowell, in a posthumous essay, 
Says: 

“It may be asked if these minutiz are consistent with anything 
like that ecstasy of mind from which the highest poetry is sup- 
posed to spring, and which it is its function to reproduce in the 
mind of the reader, but whoever would write well must /earz to 
write.” 

Above all, the poet must study the great central figure of 
this world—man. Descriptive poetry which delineates natural 
scenery soon becomes wearisome, but one never tires of the 
exhibition, if by a master-hand, of the workings of the human 
mind. 

All the great masters of the art are agreed in demanding for 
the poet that he shall receive fit training. That he is to be 
made a poet as well as to be born one. And does not the 
history of all poets tell us how they first lisped in numbers. 
Tennyson never saw fit to republish his volume of early poems 
entitled “‘ Poems by Two Brothers.” The first volume of poems, 
exclusively his own, was published in 1833, and the revision 
which his better-educated taste had taught him was well seen 
in the next volume which appeared in 1842. 

Another characteristic of the poet is the honest love for and 
belief in the reality of his creations. They are living men and 
women to him, for they embody his wisdom and experience. 
They are better or worse than the average human being, but 
only to the extent of emphasizing the type. The poet is too 
true to his art to make moral monsters of his heroes. They 
are human, they sin, they repent, but how carefully the motives 
of their actions are developed. 

Shakespeare brought his master creation, O¢he//o, to a tragic 
death through his vehement passions and childlike credulity, 
but see how he cares for him at the supreme moment—how 
pouching his defense of him in O¢hed/o’s last words— 


Then must you speak 
Of one that loved not wisely but too well; 
One not easily jealous, but being wrought, 
Perplexed in the extreme. 


What a surprising fullness of meaning there is in that word 
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“wrought.” How it brings before us the whole panorama of 
subtle devices to which he has fallen a victim. 

The greatest poets are those who have loved truth and wis- 
dom above all things; who have striven valiantly after all 
attainable knowledge; have deeply studied the human mind 
and its passions; have observed nature with close scrutiny; 
have mastered to the extent of their opportunities the treas- 
ures of poetry and prose in their own and other tongues, and 
have diligently sought to perfect their art in melody and 
method. When tothe divine birthright is added some share, 
be it greater or less, of these qualities which are attainable 
only by labor, are we not justified in saying that the poet was 
born and was made? 


JOURNALISM. 
G. BOGLIETTI. 

Translated and condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 

Rassegna di Scienze Sociali e Politiche, Rome, March, 

F journalism as a force which acts powerfully and immedi- 
0 ately on ideas, on sentiments, and on interests, good and 
evil have been said at all times by persons of every rank and 
of all grades of intellect. No man or public institution has 
ever had in the same space of time an equal amount of praise 
or blame. 

Any one who wished to collect all the opinions for and 
against the press which writers have expressed, would have to 
compile a large volume, and if he desired to reprint all the 
things that journalists have said of each other, he could fill a 
library. 





Delisle de Sales defined journalism as a “ convenience for 
speaking without reflection combined with a convenience for 
doing injury”; and journalists as ‘‘ people who having neither a 
political nor a literary existence are devoted to the mania of 
destruction.” Siéyes, on the other hand, declared that “ with- 
out liberty of the press there could be neither public nor indi- 
vidual liberty.” Victor Hugo called the press ‘‘the living 
clarion which sounds the reveille of the people.” According 
to Viennet, “the liberty of the world is the work of the press.” 

Bonald, in turn writes: “ The press brings governments into 
contempt without benefiting the people, and embitters the 
people whom it renders impossible to govern.” E. Veuillot 
says: “ Like that girl whom Circe cursed, the liberty of the 
press has brought forth dogs who devour their mother.” Bal- 
zac was pleased to declare: ‘‘If the newspaper did not exist, 
it should not be invented.” Many other writers laud the 
press. ‘The press is the tribune enlarged,” says Benjamin 
Constant. ‘‘The liberty of the press,” writes Chateaubriand, 
“‘has been nearly the whole business of my life; to that end have 
I sacrificed all that I could sacrifice: time, work, and repose.” 

Yet in despite of detraction and as if to justify the praise of 
its apologists, journalism, overcoming all the obstacles in its 
way, has continued to make gigantic strides on the road to 
power and influence. Its Ife, however, as a real political and 
social force, may be said to date from yesterday. 

To give an idea of the rapidity with which journalism has 
grown a few figures will suffice. 

From a report on the condition of the periodical press in 
France made to the First Consul in 1803, it appears that in the 
year named there were published in Paris fifteen daily journals, 
with a total circulation of 25,514. To-day an issue of 25,000 
copies for a daily journal isa very common thing. The Pett 
Journal prints every day a million copies, the Petzt Parisien 
500,000, /igaro 80,000, the afppel 70,000, 

In 1888 Germany had 5,500 periodical journals of which 800 
were dailies. It shows the decentralization of the German 
press that of these 5,500 but 620 were published in Berlin, It 
is thought across the Rhine to be next door toa miracle that 
the weekly Allgemeine Zeitung has a circulation of 300,000. 
The most widely circulated of the German dailies, the Ber- 
liner Tagblatt, does not print more than 70,000 copies, 

If the United States did not exist, the English press would 
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surely be the first in the world ; not so much for the number of 
its journals and the talent of its writers, as for the gigantic 
dimensions of its papers, abundance of its microscopic char- 
acteristics, and its powerful mechanical means. The Zzmes, 
sold for three pence, contains every day material enough to 
fill an octavo volume of five hundred pages. The Daily News, 
founded in 1846, with four pages and voluminous supplements, 
prints from 300,000 to 350,000 copies daily. The Tory Standard 
has every day two editions, of which the combined issue is 
255,000. 

The United States journals, however, far exceed their Euro- 
pean brethren. If the English journals are Behemoth, the 
United States journals are Leviathan. The newspaper 
in the United States is a monster of paper and ink. There 
are journals which are much more than an octavo volume— 
they are folios, a dictionary. Statistics published in 1872 
showed that, at that time, the total circulation of the journals 
in the State of New York alone amounted to 402,770,868 copies 
a year. 

Be it a good or an evil, the desire of the public is constantly 
diminishing for merely political discussions and for those liter- 
ary disputes which were the delight of our fathers. Nowadays 
the public cares much more for things than for ideas. What it 
wants is facts, information, notices. A journal can no longer 
hold its own, and assuredly cannot attract the great mass of 
readers, without catering to this changed taste. To England 
we owe the invention of the reporter, but the glory of having 
produced the interviewer belongs to the United States alone. 
Reporters and interviewers are classed among the journalists ; 
but how many journalists in the world can be classed among 
“writers” properly so called? 

Of course, the expenses of a great daily journal are enor- 
mous. The outgo of the London 7zmes is equal to that of 
some large cities. The expense account of the New York 
World exceeds that of some small States. In France, the 
Figaro could not be bought for $14,000,000, Apart from the 
expenses, consider how many people the journals employ. 

If to those who compile a daily newspaper you add the 
people employed in its administration, those who look after 
the advertisements, the compositors, the proof-readers, the 
paper-makers, the ink-manufacturers, the folders, the venders, 
and numerous others, you reach colossal figures. There are in 
the world hundreds of thousands, nay millions of persons, who 
get from a newspaper, more or less, their daily bread. 

From all the data I have given there can be drawn this 
important conclusion: that the journal, as our fathers con- 
ceived it, in the first half of our century, as an agent, that is, 
for propagating certain political, philosophical, or social ideas, 
has perished or is on the point of perishing. In its place has 
arisen another thing, the journal transformed into a mighty 
agent of publicity; in other words, essentially an industry, a 
work which differs from the manufacture of calicoes or steam- 
boilers, only by having a greater capacity for doing harm. 





A Model for Those who Dislike Nude Sculpture.—There are 
artists who, recognizing and appreciating fully the beauty 
of the human body, yet sympathize somewhat with the dis- 
like entertained for the nude by some worthy people. Tosuch 
may be recommended a careful study of an antique marble 
now in the Museum of the Louvre, which was found in the 
Acropolis at Athens, in 1846. The figure is that of a veiled 
female dancer. Ample and fine drapery not only veils the 
face, but covers the head and the whole body. This veil does 
not interfere in the least with the movement of the head, 
which inclines a little to one side with delicate and wholly 
feminine grace. There is nothing in the attitude which 
indicates the allurement of a female dancer by profession. Her 
look is entirely absorbed in watching the action of her left 
foot, which, protruding a little beyond the dress, serves to 
mark the step. Under the veil you perceive the right arm 
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separating its covering a little from the body, in order 
to give more freedom to the movement of the limbs, 
while the other arm, resting on the hip, holds together the 
floating mass of the folds which escape from it in flowing 
lines. If in the lively attitude to which all the parts of the 
statue respond in perfect equilibrium, the drapery reveals the 
youthful form it covers, the whole fault lies in its resistance to 
the air. It is the air which stretches the stuff over the body, 
and moulds it nearly as though it were naked, but without 
subtracting anything from the perfect modesty of the pose and 
the expression.—Léon Heuzey, in the Bulletin de Correspond- 
ance Helléniqgue, Paris. 


Literature in Italy.—For a considerable length of time a 
canvass has been made by one of the leading Italian news- 
papers to ascertain which were the preferred books now read 
in Humbert’s sunny realm. The result is peculiarly sugges- 
tive. Dante had fifty-two more votes cast for his name and 
works than were pledged to the Bible. Following Dante, and 
in the order here given, were the Holy Scriptures, Shakespeare, 
the “ First Principles,” by Spencer, Manzoni’s ‘ Promessa 
Sposi,” Darwin’s “ Origin of Species,” Goethe’s “ Faust,” and 
dear old Homer.—American Bookmaker, New York, April. 
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RECENT SCIENCE. 


ANTHROPOLOGY. 


The Stature of the Most Ancient Races.—Has the species of 
man increased or diminished in stature since it first appeared 
on this planet? Have his bones increased or diminished in 
solidity and weight? Have the relations in these respects 
between the two sexes always been as they are now? 

These are some of the very interesting questions approached 
by Dr. J. Rahon in a recent paper in the Memoirs of the 
Anthropological Society of Paris, entitled, Recherches sur les 
Ossements Humains Anctens et Préthistoriques. 

His conclusions may be briefly stated. Comparing the earli- 
est quaternary skeletons found in western. Europe with those 
of the present population, the former belonged to what we 
should call medium-sized people, with an average stature, in 
the males, of 1.63 metres. The tribes of neolithic times varied 
scarcely at all from this measurement; but the proto-historic 
nations, the Gauls, Franks, Burgundians, etc., ran the figures 
up toa mean of 1.66 for the males; since their epoch it has 
been steadily, though slowly, descending, at least in France, 
until the average of the Parisian men of to-day is 1.62 metres. 

In all ages, the women have averaged about ten centimetres 
less in height than the men. The bones of both were rather 
heavier and more powerful in ancient times. 

Incidentally, Dr. Rahon shows that the height of the men of 
Cro Magnon has been overestimated ; that of the man of Spy 
underestimated ; that the Guanches of Teneriffe averaged but 
one centimetre above the French of to-day, and osteologically 
were very similar to the Cro Magnon people; and that from 
the most remote time the human body has retained the same 
proportions.—Science, New York, April 14. 


ARCHZOLOGY., 


Egyptian Remains.—I have come across a new fortress or 
palace of the high priest, Men-Kheper-Ra, the contemporary 
of the Twenty-first Dynasty. This is close to a village called 
RawaAfa, about midway between Luxor and Tfid. The build- 
ing was a large one, and was constructedof kiln-baked bricks 
stamped with the cartouches of Men-Kheper-Ra, the high 
priest of Amon, some of which I have at the present moment 
on board my dahadieh. The building lay a little to the north 
of a Necropolis of the Roman period, which was being 
excavated by the fellahin when I visited the spot in 1886. 
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Bricks of the same size and stamped with the same cartouches 
are found at the old fortresses of El Hibet and Gebelén. 

At Masashdah, opposite Dishneh, and to the South of Han, 
a new burial-place of the time of the Old Empire, has been dis- 
covered by the fellahin. Among other objects that have come 
from it are some very fine scarabs with the name of Pepi I. of 
the Sixth Dynasty. 

I will only add that a hitherto unknown oasis is said to have 
been discovered at a distance of five days on camels from 
Sift, and that temples and inscriptions are reported to exist 
there in a good state of preservation.—A. H. Sayce, in the 
Academy, London, April 8. 

ASTRONOMY. 

How New Stars are Produced.—Thiere is a near relationship 
between the spectrum of nebula and the spectrum of new 
stars. While, however, in the case of comets we have to con- 
sider but a single swarm of meteors, in the new stars there are 
two swarms, which may or may not be of equal density and 
dimensions. The spectrum of new stars is, therefore, a com- 
posite spectrum. There is, in fact,a mixed radiation and a 
spectrum of absorption similar to that presented by a variable 
star like Mzra in The Whale, when it attains its maximum 
brightness. When the star Nova Corone was observed for the 
first time, in 1866, it gave a spectrum of brilliant rays on top of 
a spectrum of sombre rays. The phenomena of absorption 
resembled those which characterize such stars as Alpha of 
Orion, and the rays were specially those of hydrogen. There 
were, in the blue part of the spectrum, two rays but slightly 
marked, which have been identified with those found in the 
spectrum of comets, and which are due to carbon. The 
spectrum of Nova Cygnz, when it was first observed in 1876, 
consisted of several brilliant rays and furrows. 
hydrogen were clearly 


The rays of 
visible. As the star became less 
bright, the rays became less numerous and less brilliant. What 
was most surprising, however, was the brilliancy of a ray in 
the green of the spectrum, which is generally regarded as the 
principal ray of the spectrum of nebulz, in proportion as the 
other rays are effaced. Thisis precisely the phenomenon which 
would have been produced if the star were the result of a 
collision of swarms of meteors. The brightness of this ray, at 
the moment when Nova Cygnz cooled and disappeared, is an 
argument in favor of the opinion that nebulz have a relatively 
low temperature. The Nova Andromed@ of 1885 appeared to 
have the same spectrum as a nebula; the most brilliant part of 
it was due to caibon, It appears, then, that carbon is one of 
the characteristic elements of the spectrum of new stars. 
Carbon is also one of the characteristic elements of the spec- 
trum of swarms of meteors. These two facts prove con- 
clusively the theory that new stars, whether they have any 
connection with nebulz or not, are produced by the collision 
ofswarms of meteors.— ¥. V. Lockyer, in Fournal de Physique, 
Théoritque, et Appliquée, Paris. 


Latest Details of Professor Pickering’s Eclipse Observations. 
—The latest information with regard to the observations of 
the total eclipse in Chili, confirms the hope that when the 
results of the other observations all along the line are made 
known, a clear sky having already been reported in Africa, the 
most important point for comparison with observations in 
Chili, there will be found facts sufficient to decide between the 
different hypotheses which have been advanced, or at least to 
materially narrow the divergence between such as remain 
tenable. 

It seems that Professor Schaeberle and his assistants have 
secured fifty photographs, taken at their station a little higher 
up in the mountains; so large a number having been thought 
desirable for purposes of correction and verification. 

A prominence of an estimated height of 80,000 miles is 
spoken of in this report. The sun-spot which I conjectured 
to be connected with that prominence is now so far advanced 
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upon the eastern limb of the sun, no other large spot having 
appeared upon that border, and there being none upon the 
opposite limb, that it is manifest that there was no other 
similar disturbing cause producing that eruption. This spot 
proves to be only half as large as that which has now passed 
the centre of the disk and which is large enough to admit our 
earth, and is surrounded by a penumbra of three times the 
earth’s diameter. If observed prominences can be connected 
with spots which can be subsequently measured, it may assist 
in determining what are the relations between the size of a 
spot and the height of the prominence connected with it. 

The rays of light, streamers, and filaments will help by their 
location and other details to test the theories of Professor 
Schaeberle, Professor Bigelow, and others, who have given 
much attention to the subject. It does not appear certain 
whether the apparent violent motion of the cusps was an 
actual motion in the sun or whether it may not have been 
caused by a vibration in our own atmosphere, caused by the 
change in temperature. A motion sufficiently rapid to be 
observable to the eye would be difficult to detect in the photo- 
graphs, unless they were taken upon the principle upon which 
running horses and flying birds are photographed. 

The observation of Professor Albrech, of Valparaiso (observ- 
ing near the Harvard expedition), of the “fringes,” needs 
explanation, especially as it is in accordance with observations 
in previous eclipses. The moon’s shadow advances at the 
rate of half a mile per second, so that a velocity corresponding 
to a “fast walk” could not be connected with that. How any 
action in the sun, or even in the moon, can produce an effect 
upon the earth to be measured in inches isa mystery. Yet 
here isa phenomenon well attested, which must be explained 
before we can feel that we fully understand the nature of a 
solar eclipse —Henry M. Parkhurst, in New York Herald, 
April 20. 

ELECTRICITY. 

Electric Transmission of Power in Sweden.—An application 
has been made to the Swedish Government for a concession 
to install an electric transmission of power from the Dal River 
waterfall at Mansbo to the Norberg mining-district, a distance 
of some ten miles. The power to be transmitted will, to begin 
with, be about 200 horse-power, and the potential will be about 
10,000 volts. The town of Ostersund will also soon have an 
electric transmission of power from the Strup waterfall of the 
Indal River, which has not yet been untilized. The distance is 
about eleven miles, and the tension of the current is also to be 
10,000 volts.— Engineering, London. 


MINERALOGY. 

Great Deposits of Bauxite. — Immense deposits of bauxite 
have been discovered in six contiguous counties on the border 
line between Alabama and Georgia—the counties of Cherokee, 
Calhoun, and Cleburne, in Alabama, and of Floyd, Polk, and 
Bartow, in Georgia. These deposits are already being utilized 
in the production of aluminum for commercial purposes. 
Specimen lumps of these ores, recently analyzed at the Smith- 
sonian Institution, show 48 per cent. of pure aluminum in the 
light tints and 4o per cent. in the brown shades, whereas ordi- 


nary Clay contains on an average only 33 per cent.—Manu/fac- 
turer, Philadelphia, April 15. 


PALZONTOLOGY. 

Fossil Cetacez in the Black Sea and Caspian Region. — Accord- 
ing to recent researches by M. T. J. van Beneden on the fos- 
sil cetacez found in the regions of the Black Sea, the Caspian 
and the sea of Aral, the basin of the Black Sea contains all 
those forms which to-day characterize ocean fauna (Balzenides, 
Ziphioides, Delphinides, and Sirenides); and taking also into 
account the region of rivers now flowing into that sea, it is 
probable that the whole of Central Europe at the end of the 
Miocene period was traversed by numerous arms of the sea, 
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the Black Sea reaching to Vienna, Linz, and even to the Lake 
of Constance. Towards the end of the Pliocene, or beginning 
of the Quaternary period, owing to considerable depressions, 
the Straits of the Bosphorus were formed, and the water of 
the Mediterranean pressed into a basin formerly connected 
with the Arctic Ocean. Thus the passage of a new fauna was 
made possible, which gradually, under favorable conditions, 
displaced the older. The Caspian was separated before the 
new forms had spread so far, and we find in it fifty-four 
species of fishes which are neither in the Sea of Aral nor the 
Black Sea, and only six species which it has in common with 
those two others. 
PATHOLOGY. 


Cholera.—From the accounts that have been received from 
Russia, Austria, and France there cannot, we fear, be any 
doubt as to cholera having reappeared, in obedience to those 
influences of the seasons which tend to call forth, revitalize, and 
develop it into activity. Cholera, all the world over, comports 
itself in much the same way, and its epidemic manifestations 
occur in obedience to some natural laws which cannot fail to 
be recognized eventually. A recrudescence of the disease—in 
the shape of localized outbreaks and sporadic cases at 
different places—during this season is the frequent precursor 
of its epidemic prevalence later on. From Russia we learn 
that it has broken out in the St. Petersburg district and in the 
Western provinces. It is said to be raging in Russian Podolia, 
whence, according to reports from Vienna, it has been intro- 
duced into two villages in Galicia—at Zalucze and Kudrynce 
on the Russian frontier—by individuals who have lately been 
in Podolia. Both villages have been isolated to prevent the 
inhabitants from carrying it elsewhere. A later telegram from 
Vienna states that cholera has been imported from Russia 
into another Austrian frontier village, and caused five cases 
and two deaths. Fears are very naturally entertained that the 
epidemic in the interior of Russia will manifest itself with 


renewed intensity when the warm weather sets in. At Lorient, 
on the French coast, between Brest and Nantes, it has caused 
nearly seventy deaths in the course of the last fortnight, and 
the epidemic is still extending. The type of the disease in 
France is stated to have been milder than in Russia and Ger- 
many, but it is estimated that there have been about two 
hundred cases of cholera in Lorient during the last two weeks.— 
Lancet, London, April 3. 


PHYSIOLOGY. 


A New Use for Photography.—Thirty years ago, my friend 
Chaveau and I made known to the Academy of Sciences 
some experiments intended to establish the mechanism of the 
heart and the succession of movements in that organ. Our 
researches were made by an indirect method, which consisted 
of recording by special apparatus the variations in the pressure 
of blood in the auricles, the ventricles, and the aorta, as well 
as the changes in the force with which the ventricles at any 
moment pressed against the wall of the breast which covers 
them. These experiments, of which some were controlled by 
others, showed the effects of the movements of the heart, but 
did not make known either the displacement or the changes 
in form in the auricles and ventricles which in turn are filled 
and emptied. So that, in order to obtain a complete knowl- 
edge of the physiology of the heart, it was necessary to observe 
that organ exposed on some large animal in order to see the 
displacement and changes of form in its cavities, and it was 
also necessary to hold the heart in your hands to appreciate 
the periodical changes in its consistency. These last are no 
longer necessary. By means of what is called chronophotog- 
raphy, that is, photographs taken at very short intervals, I 
have been able to obtain during one cardiac revolution a series 
of successive images, by which you can follow the phases of 
movement and the changes of aspect in the different parts of 
the heart. Still further, chronophotography enables you to 
follow with your eyes the mechanism of the pulsation of the 
heart. In this we have a precious complement of the graphic 
method. Photography furnishes documents of another order 
and enables us to know the changes of aspect which the eye 
would not have time to follow.—M. Marey, of the Institute, in 
Bulletin de la Société Francaise de Photographie, Paris. 
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IS ORGANIC SUBSTANCE ETERNAL? 
H. ZUKAL. 
Translated and Condensed for Tue Literary Dicesr from a Paper in 
Die Natur, Halle, April 8. 


HE more childish man’s views of Nature are, the less he 

knows of her, the less difficulty he has in bridging the 

gap between the inorganic and the organic, between inert and 

living matter. This want of appreciation of the fundamental 

distinction between inert and living matter is the condition in 
which fetichism has its roots. 

Even the great minds of classic antiquity, Aristotle and 
others, held that frogs and eels were generated in wee mud, 
and gadflies in decaying flesh; and in comparatively modern 
times, when the fallacy of these theories had been demon- 
strated, it was still held that spontaneous generation might 
occur in organic infusions. The first to attack the great 
problem of the transition from the inorganic to the organic 
scientifically was Schwann. Twenty years later, Nageli 
published his micellar theory, and many years later (1884) 
he expanded it in his “ Mechanical-Physiological Theory 
of Heredity.” Nageli was not only a believer in spontaneous 
generation, but in evolution also; but he differed essentially 
from Darwin and Haeckel in respect that he did not believe 
in the survival of the fittest in the struggle for existence 
as the law of organic evolution, but, on the contrary, held 
that the diversity of existing life-types to-day is due to develop- 
ment along lines predetermined by inherent law of the organ- 
ism, and in no way by the modifying influence of environing 
conditions, which may produce a measurable lateral variation 
without prejudice to the predetermined type. 

Nageli’s system was received by the scientific world with 
profound respect, but it is now pronounced fallacious, not only 
in matters of detail but fundamentally. His prime assailant 
was J. Wiesner, This distinguished physiologist pointed out 
that in the first place the theory of spontaneous generation is 
a mere hypothesis, unsupported by experience, and that every 
effort to generate life in devitalized media, had proved a 
failure. All experience upholds Virchow’s saying: Omnis 
cellula e cellula. Moreover, through the admirable and pains- 
taking researches of numerous investigators, it has been further 
determined, not only that every cell springs from a cell, but 
every nucleus from an antecedent nucleus, every starch grain 
from an antecedent starch grain, and so on, every living 
individuality of the cell springing only from its like, by 
“ division,” 

On this system of division, Wiesner bases his theory not only 
of the evolution of the organism from the egg, of its growth 
and development, but also of its phylogenic character. In 
the course of his researches Wiesner was guided to the dis-— 
covery of the smallest elementary organ of the organism, the 
“plasom,” and further to the conclusion that the individual 
cell, the nucleus, the protoplasm, the cromatophore, and cell- 
wall, severally consist not of an aggregate of inert molecules, 
but of vital organized structures. The plasom, too, is not to 
be regarded as only a crystalline aggregate, but as an an ele- 
mentary organ, chemically and mechanically active. The 
plasom, like every more complex organ, absorbs nutrition 
and is capable of division. The growth and division of the 
plasom is the fundamental condition of growth and division 
of the several cells, and also of the whole organism. When an 
animal grows from the egg, or a plant from the seed, the 
plasoms increase and group themselves continually; by which 
process a portion of them lose their divisibility, as for example 
in horns and bone, in timber and in bark, etc. Another por- 
tion retains its power of division under all circumstances and 
constitutes in its entirety the seed-plasma. On this latter 
depends the regenerative power of the individual, and every 
cell or cell-complex which contains a sufficiency of seed-plasma 
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is capable, under favorable conditions, of reproducing the 
whole organism, either sexually or otherwise. 

The inheritance of individual characteristics is due simply to 
the fact that the new individual originates in divisions of the 
plasoms of the seed-plasma, and it follows, of course, that tne 
new plasoms have the same organization as those from which 
they sprang. This organization is not, however, rigid, immu- 
table; it possesses, on the contrary, a certain capacity of 
adaptation to external conditions of environment. On the 
modifiability of the plasoms in the course of phylogenic evolu- 
tion depends the possibility of the origination of new races 
and species by adaptation and survival of the fittest. In addi- 
tion to the capacity for assimilation, growth, and propagation, 
we must also ascribe to the plasom sensation and thought, that 
the whole capacities of the perfect organism may exist 7” nuce 
in its smallest part. 

Thus apprehended, Wiesner’s plasoms are something 
immeasurably greater than Nageli’s Micelle or crystalline 
molecular aggregates, or, as Wiesner puts it, the difference is 
that between an organism and unorganized matter. 

According to Wiesner, the idea of a plasom being evolved 
spontaneously from inorganic matter, is simply unthinkable; 
for, he says, the most complicated grouping of molecules and 
their movements, or in other words, the most complicated 
mechanism could never produce any combination that lives 
and feels. 

Confronted with this logical conclusion, we have no other 
course with regard to the problem of the origin of life than to 
give it up, and to regard the plasom as equally as old as the 
atoms of inorganic matter. 

Nore.—According to our experience, living matter is incapable of 
existing under all conditions. There is, for example, a maximum and 
minimum limit of temperature beyond which, on either side, the 
capacity of existence ceases. This fact alone is a sufficient reply to 
the theory that the plasoms are as old as the atoms of inorganic 
matter. The problem of the origin of life is no nearer its solution 
than before.— Zaitor Die Natur. 


RELIGIOUS. 











RUSSIA, ROME, AND THE OLD CATHOLICS. 
**O. K.” (OLGA NOVIKOFF). 


Condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
New Review, London, April. 

S Credo quia imposstbile seems to be the favourite watch- 
word of many Englishmen when Russia is concerned, so 
Baron Miinchausen, who seems to have come to life again with 
additional deformities under the alias “ E. B. Lanin,” naturally 
selected my country as the field of his sickening romances. 
The clever French saying, “ A beau conter qui vient de loin,’ 
ought to be put in place of his initials. However, 1 am not 
writing of Miinchausen, but of a much more distinguished 
writer, who possesses the somewhat rare capacity of occasion- 
ally speaking the truth, I refer to Monsignor Vanutelli, a 
Roman ecclesiastic of some eminence, who recently traveled 
from Odessa to St. Petersburg to persuade the Russian nation 
to submit to the yoke of the Bishop of Rome. It was a “ wild- 
goose chase,” no doubt; but it was not much more mad than 
the visit which my ingenuous friend, Mr. Stead, paid to the 
Vatican to convert the Pope to the Salvation Army. Vanu- 
telli did not convert Russia, but his observations led him to 

pen the following significant sentences : 

“ Nowhere is the title of ‘Holy’ so true an expression of the 
realty as in speaking of Russia. In that country Christianity is 
not simply tolerated or permitted ; but it is official and dominant, 
and bound up in the very heart of the people. . . . In Russia, 
Orthodoxy (Pravoslavie) forms as it were the very essence of their 
being, their highest ideal in the past as in the future, and their 
greatest glory in the present. 

“I cannot understand how it is that so many persons who visit 
Russia, write about it afterwards without alluding to the main 
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characteristic of the people. Without an appreciation of their 
religious aspect any description of Russia must be only incom- 
plete. The Christian idea is predominant everywhere, and 
nowhere does Christ reign to such an extent as in Russia.” 


But this distinguished Roman observer endeavors to assuage 
his grief that this most Christian nation in Europe could not 
be annexed to the Holy See, by reflecting that the schism of 
the Russians was due solely to political considerations, and 
never was formally sanctioned by the people or the Church, 
Of course not. You cannot sanction, formally or otherwise, 
does not exist. There is no schism in Russia. The 
schism is elsewhere. But as Mons. Vanutelli comes from that 
“elsewhere,” he cannot admit the orthodoxy of our Church. 
To give some kind of substance to his fantastic delusion, the 
distinguished prelate prints what he professes to be a report 
of his conversation with Mr. Pobédonostzeff, but which is one 
of the biggest canards I ever met with, even in this country, 
and which indicates that nothing is too absurd for Western 
credulity. Thus the Procurator of the Holy Synod (often 
described, by way of oratorical embellishment, as the great 
Inquisitor of the Greek Church) is made to say: 


what 


“ There is no doubt that the Russian Church would unite herself 
to the See of Rome, without the smallest difficulty, zf such union 
were desired by the Government.” 


Such grotesque assertions do not deserve long refutations. 
Neither Mr. Pobédonostzeff, nor any Greek Orthodox, could 
ever by any possibility express such monstrous views as those 
quoted—not even for the sake of sarcastic response or bitter 
irony. Greek Orthodoxy is the soul of our Government and 
the great link between the Government and the people. Devo- 
tion to our faith is immeasurably superior to any worldly con- 
sideration. Russia is more of a Church than a State, more of 
a religion than a nationality. Our religion is our nationality. 
We are first Greek Orthodox, then Slavs or Russians. Our 
tenacity is proverbial, and there are millions of us who know 
how to die, without phrases or self-advertisements, rather 
then to betray our Orthodox faith. 

Besides, as there can be no head of the Christian Church 
but Jesus Christ, the Bishop of Rome is obviously schismatic 
and heretic. If there were some of us who doubted this before 
the dogma of infallibility, no one can doubt it to-day. The 
promulgation of that decree of the Vatican Council made 
manifest the schismatical and heretical condition of the Roman 
Church. Nor can any Russian Orthodox even discuss the 
possibility of any union with Rome until Rome has returned to 
the primitive Orthodox Catholic faith, from which she has 
degenerated to her present deplorable condition. It is the 
fashion in some quarters to speak of Russia as despotic, merely 
because our form of Government is autocratic. In the wider 
field of the Church, Russia stands as the defender of liberty 
against the arbitrary pretensions of the Roman Curia. 

Englishmen who love liberty may well rejoice that there 
exists in Eastern Europe a nation, which Mons. Vanutelli 
describes as the greatest, strongest, and most solid power in 
the world; where the largest portion of the people are pro- 
foundly attached to the Government which represents to them 
their nationality in all its strength and glory; whose people 
have not been touched by the revolutionary principles which 
are wrecking by degrees all the kingdoms of Europe. Even 
Vanutelli can see that Russia has a great mission before 
her; first, the destruction of the Ottoman Empire in Europe, 
and with it Mohammedanism; secondly, the crushing of the 
revolutionary spirit which is invading ail other European 
countries; and thirdly, the arresting of the extension of Jew- 
ish influence, which is making ever-increasing progress else- 
where. Our autocratic Czar, wielding, with the effective deci- 
siveness of a single will, the combined forces of a hundred mil- 
lions of Orthodox believers, is the protector of religious liberty 
against the enslaving influences of the autocratic Pope. 

As the recent Conference of Lucerne has reminded Europe, 
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there are other than Roman Ultramontanes in Western Cath- 
olicism, and with these others the Russian Church may, 1 hope, 
with God’s help, establish a hearty and deep sympathy and 
understanding. Mons. Vanutelli’s mission will at least have 
done some service by reminding us that our moral support, 
which Rome craves in vain, may be an invaluable reinforce- 
mént to the Old Catholics. 





THE WORSHIP OF VISHNU IN INDIA. 
THE REVEREND CHARLES MERK, PH.D. 
Condensed for Tue Litrgrary Dicesr from Papers in 
Sunday at Home, London, April. 
N order to understand modern Hindoo worship we have to 
go back to the origin of Indian religion, and to consult 
the earliest records which are still extant. Comparing the 
various documents which state at successive periods the beliefs 
of the people, we can trace the course in which the faith in a 
certain deity took shape and grew into a set tradition, in which 
it seemed to crumble away for ages, but reappeared again out- 
wardly transformed, yet essentially the same it had been in the 
beginning. We behold the face of a god in boyhood and in old 
age. The one has the complexion of the morning, the other 
is gray and wan. The features are different, but the eyes are 
the same, They have the same expression and light in them. 
Such is the history of Vishnu. 

Through all the transformations which Vishnu undergoes, 
through all the new attributes and functions with which he 
has been invested, there remains the recollection of his having 
been originally “the lord of the sun.” The name of the god 
is characteristic of his activity; for Vishnu comes from the 
root vzsh, and vish means to pervade. Whether in the clouds, 
where vapors fill the air, or in the sun, where rays pierce the 
atmosphere, this divine power permeates all, is diffused in all 
things. 

In the law-book of Manu, which in its present form was 
drawn up about five centuries B. C., attributes of the supreme 
god are ascribed to Vishnu. The century in which the great 
law-book received its final shape, saw also the rise of the 
Buddhist religion. This became the religion of the State, 
under the patronage of princes. It flourished for a thousand 
years, when, about the middle of the Seventh Century of our 
era, a reaction took place. Buddhism fell from its high estate 
as an established Church, and the full revival of the ancient 
worship of the Gods set in. It was from the beginning of the 
Eighth Century that Hindooism received the mould and cast 
in which it subsists to this day. 

No better emblem exists of its central doctrines than the 
mighty bust of one head with three faces, which we find in the 
caves of Elephanta. In this Tri-murti, Brahma is in the middle, 
to his left is Shiva, to his right Vishnu. The three are revela- 
tions of the infinite spirit; each can take the place of the two 
others, and each can be raised to the place of the supreme god. 

In former days there have been wranglings between the rival 
theological factions. To this day, walking through a bazaar, 
we could say which side a man has taken in this division, from 
the mark which we see on his forehead. The Shaiva has three 
horizontal lines, made with gray ashes ; the Vaishnava has per- 
pendicular lines made with red or yellow pigments, meeting in 
a curve above the ridge of the nose. The temples of the 
two creeds are invariably built in close neighborhood; the 
images of the two gods appear sometimes in the same sanctu- 
ary. Orthodox Brahmans are, in a certain sense, simultane- 
ously Shaivas and Vaishnavas. Yet, there is a marked differ- 
ence in the hold which the two deities have on the imagination 
of the people. The worship of Shiva prevails throughout 
India; but amongst a hundred Hindoos there is barely one 
who is initiated into the service and hopes to obtain salvation 
through his help. 

It is not on Shiva, the most ancient and eternal one, but on 
Vishnu, who from age to age has become incarnate, that the 
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Hindoo mind dwells with fondness. Every time that religion 
isin danger and that iniquity triumphs, the god issues forth, 
and he will come again in the last days as an avenger to put 
an end to the domination of the Mlecchas, the barbarians. 
Nine times, according to the most reasonable accounts, he has 
appeared already. 

The ninth and last incarnation that has taken place is 
Buddha. It is certainly wonderful that Hindoo priests should 
have condescended to recognize as divine, the man who had 
been their greatest foe, and had led the reforming movement 
against them, It seems the same thing as if Roman pontiffs 
were to canonize “St. Luther” or to erect altars in memory 
of “holy Calvin.” Buddhism, however, on one hand, was far 
more imbued with Hindoo ideas than Calvinism is with 
Roman; and, on the other, Brahman astuteness knew no 
bounds when it was a question of compremise. No doubt 
Brahmans would accommodate themselves to accept, if necess- 
ary, Christ as an incarnation of Vishnu; although the teaching 
of Christ denounces every act Vishnu has performed and con- 
demins the very belief in his existence. 

Last of all, at the end of the Kali, or Iron Age, when the 
world is covered with darkness and cruelty, Vishnu will appear 
again, to destroy the wicked, to restore purity and to renew 
all creation. It is remarkable that the religions of India enter- 
tain the belief of a future Saviour, who, at the winding up of 
the age, will appear from heaven to judge the earth. 





ARE WE CHRISTIANS? 
H. Hart. 
Translated and Condensed for THe Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
Samtiden, Bergen, Fjerde Ausgang. 
AVID FRIEDRICH STRAUSS asked: “ Are we still 
Christians?” M. von Egidy asks: “ Have we come to be 
Christians?” Both answer the question in the negative. 

As Christianity to Strauss was merely a confession, a doctrine, 
while to Egidy it is will and action, they are both right in their 
answers. We are no longer Christians, in so far as we no more 
bow down to the authority of Christian dogma. On the other 
side, we are not yet Christians, for we have not yet realized the 
ethical ideal of Christianity. Christianity means liberation 
from the beast in us. We fight one another, we rob one 
another, and covet our neighbor’s goods; we lust after women. 
We do not give our raiment to our brother in need, nor do we 
speak the truth by Yea, yea; nay, nay. Butto keep these com- 
mandments is Christianity, and the keeping of them is inde- 
pendent of dogmatic belief. A few individuals may follow the 
Master, but human society does not even profess the teachings 
of the Christ. Few attempts have been made to realize them. 
Charles Kingsley was the first in our century to make an earn- 
est effort in the right direction. He did not try to convert the 
people to the Church, but to place the Church at the service 
of the people. In his opinion, the Church has used the Bible 
as a guide for policemen, a doszs opium for beasts of burden, a 
book intended for the control of the poor. “ The clergy have 
told the people that the Book preaches patience, but they have 
not told them that it preaches freedom, too; they have told 
them that the Bible preaches privileges for the rich and duties 
for the worker, but they have neglected to say that it speaks 
ten times as often about the duties of the rich and the privi- 
leges of the poor and the workers.” Well done, Charles 
Kingsley !—but you were an Englishman of the Manchester 
school and expected too much of individual efforts and too 
little from society as a community. Thus speaks Egidy. He 
does not deny that Christianity aims at the conversion and 
transformation of the individual, but he thinks that no one 
individual can be transformed without the codperation and 
partaking of his neighbor. He emphasizes the solidarity of 
human society. No doubt, here is a czrcudus vitiosus, but we 
will pass by that slip in Egidy’s reasoning. 

Egidy is not a man of much talk. He isa man of action, 
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Not a man of meditation, but of will. His word has borne 
fruit. When his “ Ernste Gedanken” appeared, the learned 
laughed. They found no theological dissertation, no quota- 
tions, no barrenness of life hidden behind Aramaic and Syro- 
Chaldaic Terms. They found that a man had ascended 
their cathedra who set his own personality into his work as a 
proof of the truth he preached ; who had not cast dogma over- 
board on technical grounds, but because it conflicted with his 
living faith. To Egidy the dogmas of the Church prevent the 
realization of the Christian virtues, and theology and con- 
fessional belief destroy the power to do. In his reasoning he 
resembles much Séren Kierkegaard, who also sees in the 
Church an Enemy to Christianity. 

Egidy believes in the future for man. To him sin is not a 
condition that God has set in the world. God gives salvation 
only. It was not gottgemeint, as he expressed it. He con- 
ceives Christianity a“ pure humanity,” reznes Menschenthum. 
He, therefore, has room for the Jews in his religion and he 
approaches very near to the Socialistic ideal. But Egidy is no 
mere talker. What would all of Cato’s orations have amounted 
to without the “ ceferum céenseo.” Egidy always ends his talking 
by calling for action. In this lies his power in the work he 
is called to do. 

















AN EGYPTIAN IN EUROPE. 
PROFESSOR M. J. DE GOEJE. 
Translated and Condensed for THe Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
De Gids, Amsterdam, March. 

NE Sunday afternoon, in August, 1889, there came to me a 
@} message from the proprietor of the hotel “ Lion d’Or” 
that four travelers, just arrived in Leyden, wished to see me. 
It appeared that these gentlemen were Egyptians sent by the 
Khedive to take part in the Orientalist Congress at Stockholm 
and Christiania. 

They were MM. Fikri, father and son, both high officials, 
and with them were two professors of theology. 

The two gentlemen first-named were very refined and cul- 
tured, and, especially the elder, very learned. 

M. Fikri, the elder, purposed to write a book descriptive of 
his European experiences. Unfortunately, he died when only 
two chapters of the book had been written, but his son con- 
tinued the work, and the book now lies before me.* 

While preparing for their trip two weighty questions had to 
be considered—how to guard against the cold, which they 
expected to be very severe in the north, and how to perform 
their religious duties and to guard against profanation from 
meat and drink; but young Fikri, who belongs to the more 
liberal Mussulmans, says: 

‘* Even the Prophet himself and Ali have eaten and drunk of the 
food prepared by Christians, and have also sometimes worn their 
garb. Besides, I findthat the rules are very simple and easily 
kept. The Vee-Siira says (6th Chapter, v. 146): ‘Say to the 
sons of men: I find in what has been revealed to me nothing pro- 
hibited for men to eat but carrion, blood, the meat of the pig—for 
it is an unclean animal—and the meat sacrificed to the Heathen 
gods.” ‘The compass and the map will point out for us the true 
direction of Mecca, the watch and some time-tables the proper 


hour for prayer.’” 

In theircomparison of the condition of things in the East 
and West, the East does not always come out best. Young 
Fikri relates a conversation between his party and a Christian 
fellow traveler about the freedom of women in the West. His 
defense of the Eastern custom of seclusion is very tame, and 
proves that he does not defend it from conviction. On a later 
occasion, while describing a visit to the 7Aéaire Frangazs, he 
speaks of the respectful manner of the men, and he wishes that 

* “ Tyshdd al-alibbé ila mahdsin Europa” (To instruct those who have 


understanding in the beauties of Europe). By Emin Fikri Bey. 
Cairo, 1892. 
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a like freedom were possible in his country. He would like to 
see a good theatre in Egypt, also, but acknowledges that this 
is impossible without actresses. 

Mr. Fikri thinks that the hope of Egypt for the Egyptians 
will never be realized, until his countrymen have learned the 
value of codperation. 

“It is only by acting together that Europeans have been 
enabled to raise the grand and beautiful institutions which they 
possess. And we should do the same thing.” 

Mr. Fikri’s description of student life in Paris is very amus- 
ing, and may perhaps be applied to other than French 
students. 

“These young men spend their time in the acquisition of price- 
less knowledge, but they do not neglect their pleasures. They 
walk daily in the beautiful parks of the Luxembourg, they gather 
at the cafés to exchange views and read the papers, exercising 
their spirit in wit and repartee, having all possible liberty. But 
not all know properly how to measure off the time for work and 
play. There are to be found some who care about nothing but 
pleasure. Study? Oh yes; but they study only pretty girls and 
athletic games.” 

The main object of the travelers in visiting Leyden was to 
inspect the celebrated library, to see the rare old Eastern 
manuscripts, and to visit the big printing-offices of Brill & Co., 
where they bought some books printed in the Arabian 
language. Fikri here takes occasion to say: 

“Egyptian and Arabic cannot he compared with Italian and 
Latin. There is no real Egyptian dialect, since not only each par- 
ticular province has a different pronunciation, but even the people 
of different villages speak a dialect of their own. But everyone 
understands good Arabic—the language of the educated,—and the 
common people endeavor to use it in conversation with their 
superiors, and each Moslem hears and reads pure Arabic from 
earliest youth in the schools and in the daily religious services.” 

The writer gives a good deal of space to the Hollanders. He 
praises their cleanliness and energy. 

“ They have forced the sea to retire, and with wisdom defend 
the ground thus won. Their cities are among the cleanest in the 
world. And though they have so much to do at home, yet they 
manage to gain large colonies, ruling over countries the inhabi- 
tants of which number ten times as many as the men of Holland. 
If only our people possessed a small part of the energy of these 


” 


men. 


Characteristic is the Moslem objection to the church-bells 
in Holland, which strike every quarter of an hour. Itreminds 
us of the old times when Mohammedans only spoke of those 
“abominable Christians, with their crosses, pigs, and bells.” 


THE HEMP-SMOKERS. 
JULIUS STINDE. 
Translated and condensed for Tue Literary Dicest from a Paper in 
Daheim, Leipzig, No. 23. 
LCOHOL, opium, and cocaine are the cause of endless 
woe to humanity. What if something could be found 
which could be substituted for these poisons and at the same 
time have a pleasing and beneficial influence on man, and 
instead of making him wild, would quiet him as did the lyre 
of Orpheus? 

The African traveler, Wiesmann, describes in detail the culti- 
vation and use of the “ Riambo” among the former cannibal 
inhabitants of Lubuku, by which their customs and manners 
were made so mild that it was even forbidden by them to shed 
the blood of animals. This people, who before had been 
aggressive leaders in wars, are now living in peace. Villages, 
which heretofore had been engaged in bitter feuds, became 
friendly. Laws and customs of the most peaceful kind were 
introduced, with the result that the country into which 
strangers had never before ventured, was open to all. 

This peaceful disposition, as also this antagonism to the 
shedding of the blood of animals point to a characteristic 
feature of an old Oriental people. These are the Indians. 
The same herb which made the cannibals of Lubuku the 
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friends of men, and which they call “ bashilange,” has been 
known to the Indians for centuries as an intoxicant., It is 
the Indian hemp. 

In the East, the intoxicant extract is made out of the blos- 
soms and out of the whole plant. Generally it is called 
“hashish,” which signifies merely hemp. It is chewed like 
tobacco, or smoked as such, or the juice, called “damamesk ” 
is used with sugar and almonds or whiskey. 

In moderate amounts the Indian hemp and its preparations 
has a mild effect on the nervous system and produces a pleas- 
ant state of feeling, at any rate among the Orientals. Larger 
quantities produce intoxication. In the East, the number of 
those who use the hashish is computed at between two and 
three hundred millions. Physicians are not all agreed as to the 
effect of the drug, some claiming that it produces nausea, 
heart-beating, dryness in the throat. When fully efficient it 
produces the feeling of pleased intoxication and the most 
agreeable and pleasurable thoughts. Thereupon follows 
sleep, deep and dreamless, and on the following morning the 
pleasant visions are still real and present. 

That opium or alcohol eventually destroys those who use 
it to excess goes without saying. On the other hand, the effect 
of the hemp-chewing on the negro is wonderfully quieting. 
Wissmann mentions several African peoples among whom 
hemp-smoking has been firmly introduced as a habit, espe- 
cially the Waniamesi. He says that he is convinced that the 
effect of this hemp on the negro is to make him milder and 
more gentle, and makes him more accessible to the influences 
of civilization, although it does have to a certain extent an 
evil influence on the body, which influence, however, is generally 
exaggerated. 

Most remarkable is the manner in which a “judgment of 
God” is secured by the hemp-smokers. Those that are accused 
continue the smoking of hemp until the guilty one is com- 
pelled to make a confession. On the other hand, the thieves 
of India use this hemp for the purpose of pursuing their work. 
They secretly make a hole in the house and fill it with fumes 
of hemp smoke. This has its effect on the people of the house 
and when the thieves enter they find them in the most agree- 
able humor, incapable of understanding what is going on, and 
even welcoming the marauders with the most pleasant words 
and gestures. These statements are from the travels of von 
Bibra. 

Then the hashish-smokers frequently get into a state much 
resembling hypnotism, in which it is possible to place the mem- 
bers of the body in any position, and to treat the body as 
though it were all made of joints. The similarity between 
hypnotism and the effects of hashish-smoking is so great that 
Dr. von Schrenk-Notzing, of Munich, made special investiga- 
tion of this subject. It is well known that when a person is 
hynotized, a single word or threatening action suffices to 
throw the subject into spasms of rage. The authority just 
mentioned has discovered that in a similar way a person under 
the influence of hashish can be affected. He even discovered 
that persons who do not submit to ordinary hypnotism can be 
put into this state through the chewing or smoking of hashish. 

The faculty most influenced by this narcotic is the imagina- 
tion. The immediate present is idealized into the most 
beautiful and fantastic forms; hearing is made finer, and the 
finest strains of music affect as they never did before. The 


body also feels the corresponding effect; the pulse increases 
its beats, the muscular system is agitated, and the nerves are 
actively aroused. 

The old Egyptians knew of a drink which they called 
nephenthe, or forgetfulness. While this was probably not 
hemp, this herb having never been found in graves, nor is it 
mentioned on old monuments. The famous Papyrus Ebers 
speaks of a seter-seref drink, or the warm, sleep-giving drink, 
probably opium, or an opium mixture. 

It is difficult or impossible to discover how long the Indians 
have used this hemp. It is probably the old “sona” drink of 
the gods, mentioned in the oldest Sanskrit literature. 
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THE VINLAND VOYAGES. 
PROFESSOR CHARLES SPRAGUE SMITH, 
Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicest from a Paper in 
Bulletin of the American Geographical Society, New Yor?, 
No. 4, Part 1. 

HE earliest Northern record touching on the alleged West- 
T ern voyages of discovery is Ari’s /slendinga Bok, in the 
sixth chapter of which we read: “ That land which is called 
Greenland was found and colonized from Iceland. Erik the 
Red is the name of a Broad Forth man, who went out thither 
from here, and took their land, where it is since called Eriks- 
forth. He gave name to the land and called it Greenland, and 
said that it would make men eager to go thither if the land 
had a good name. They found there the dwellings of men 
both east and west in the land, and fragments of boats (cobles) 
and stone implements; wherefrom it may be concluded that 
kind of people had been there who occupied Vinland and the 
Greenlanders called Skraelings.” 

This work is believed to have been composed about 1134. 
Ari’s information concerning Vinland (to judge from the con- 
text) was derived through his uncle Thorkel from a companion 
of Erik the Red. 

The point, however, which Thorkel’s authority supports, is 
the date of Greenland’s discovery. Vinland is only men- 
tioned in passing, and in order to exhibit more clearly the 
character of the probable aborigines of Greenland. 

The plain inference is that Ari regarded the tradition of the 
Vinland voyages as too well known and credited to demand 
here explanation or confirmation. 

The Landnama Saga, the story of the settlement of Iceland, 
and the Kristni Saga, the story of the introduction of Chris- 
tianity, contain similar though fuller statements. The his- 
torical value of these works is unquestioned. They are the 
sources of our knowledge of early Icelandic history. The most 
complete statement is that of the Kristni Saga (eleventh chap- 
ter) “ That summer King Olaf Tryggvason went South out of 
the land to Wendland (Land of the Wends). He sent also at 
that time Leif Erikson to Greenland to proclaim the faith 
there. Then Leif found Vinland the Good ; he found also men 
on a wreck at sea; on that account he was called Leif the 
Lucky.” The Landnama Bék mentions also Karlsefni as one 
who found Vinland the Good. 

Similar, though more extended, notices of the Vinland 
voyages are contained in the lives of the Kings of Norway. 
There are many codices wherein the records of early Norse 
history are inscribed. 

The statements of Ari and of the King’s Sagas exhibit the 
general character of the briefer records. The evidence deriv- 
ing therefrom is this: A series of many manuscripts, dating 
back at least to 1300, accord in representing the tradition of 
western voyages as unquestionably accepted in Iceland. 

Either, then, Bishop Brynjdlf and his scribe forged the 
Islendinga Bék, and have successfully deceived all Icelandic 
scholars for two centuries; either all Icelandic scribes of the 
age of writing (beginning with about 1130) in whose works allu- 
sions are found tothe Vinland voyages, were clever charlatans, 
or themselves befooled; or the /slendinga Bék and its sub- 
stantiation of the Vinland record are genuine, and, from Ari’s 
time downward (about 1100) that tradition was accepted with- 
out a dissenting voice. 

The story had, even before Ari’s time, reached the Court 
of Denmark. Master Adam, of Bremen, in his Descriptio 
Insularum Aqutlonis, written about 1070, says: “‘ Moreover, he 
(the King) spoke of an island in that ocean discovered by 
many which is called Wineland, for the reason that vines grow 
wild there which make the best of wine. Moreover, that grain 
unsown grows there abundantly is not a fabulous fancy but, 
from the accounts of the Danes, we know to bea fact.” This 
work was written about the time of Ari's birth. 

Two versions of the Vinland voyages exist. They differ in 
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detail, but not in such a degree as to invalidate at all the his- 
torical value of the tradition. The second version serves to 
correct and supplement the first, and the two combined and 
harmonized, give a description of portions of the West Atlan- 
tic coast, which will be found to correspond with surprising 
exactitude to then existing conditions. Naturally, in the 
absence of compass, or any accurate means of measuring dis- 
tance, with the imagination excited by new scenes and expe- 
riences, the initial record would be far from accurate. The 
oral tradition ruling for 150 to 200 years would naturally 
expand the Saga. We must not demand inerrancy of the Vin- 
land Saga. Nor, on the other hand, must we be surprised if, 
as is claimed, no authentic traces of the Norseman’s visit have 
as yet been discovered. The tradition we accept as genuine 
claims only a residence of three winters, divided between two 
places, Stream-firth and Hop. 

Either some Greenlanders possessed marvelous powers of 
imagination, portraying as real that which actually existed in 
the West Atlantic, though they knew it not; and persuading 


all their fellow Norsemen of their veracity,and Iceland’s analy- 


ists have conspired with them, inserting false entries about 
Vinland and Markland against the years 1127 and 1347, or the 
record is genuine, and Hellaland, Markland, and Vinland are 
mot myths, but parts of a discovered Western continent, 


ENGLISH WHIST AND ENGLISH WHIST-PLAYERS. 


Condensed for Tue Lirerary Dicestr from a Paper in 
Temple Bar, London, April. 

VERY one knows the perfect picture of a whist-player 
E which Lamb has given us in Sarah Battle, but for how 
many women nowadays has Sarah Battle lived in vain! They 
play whist, yes, not for their own pleasure but only to “ exalt 
that mean thing, man,” and thus keep the game within reason- 
able bounds, and restrain man, that wicked man, from heavy 
stakes. 

Such reasons were not always given. There were both 
learned and attractive women amid the arid wastes of the last 
century, and there never was a time when women rejoiced 
more in the pastime of cards. What picture of Bath or of 
Tunbridge Wells under the second or third George would be 
complete without the representation of a drawing-room 
crowded with card-tables at which women, both old and 
young, would be sitting. 

Mrs. Macaulay, the historian, was an enthusiast for whist, 
and her brother, Alderman Sawbridge, ranked, in the opinion 
of many experts, as the leading whist-player of his time; but 
Mrs. Macaulay displayed more enthusiasm than excellence at 
the game, and was not very patient under reproof. 

But there is a story of the whist-table which sets the 
Imperial Catherine of Russia in a very favorable light. She 
frequently gave “little whist-parties ” at which she sometimes 
played, sometimes not. On one occasion when she was pass- 
ing from table to table, and taking a survey of the different 
hands, she rang the bell to summon a page from the ante- 
chamber. No page appeared. She rang the bell again. 
Again without effect. The Empress left the room “looking 
daggers.” The page was found, like his betters, busy at 
whist, and in the possession of so interesting a hand, that he 
could not tear himself away even to answer the summons of his 
august mistress. The touch of nature which makes us all kin 
seized on the Empress. With kindly feeling without a parallel 
in the record of her life, ‘she despatched the page on her 
errand and then gently sat down to hold his cards until his 
return.” This genial act of the tyrannical Empress may be set 
down as the crowning testimony to the softening influence 
which the pursuit of whist can exercise over the human mind. 

Another lady, one of the most ardent card-players of the 
last century, was Mrs. Abington, the “Prue” of Reynolds. 
She had her card-parties “of which she was very fond, and 
which were attended by many ladies of the highest rank.” 

If doubts exist in this age on the propriety of card-playing 
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by ladies, the stricter theologians of the last century were 
divided into two opposing camps on the momentous question 
whether clergymen should indulge in such a pastime, Still 
there was whist in the bishop’s palace, it dominated the society 
of the country rectory every evening, and though the game 
had not yet been cast in a scientific mould, the university dons 
practised it in their combination room, If the college statutes 
restrained its exercise in public, fellows and undergraduates 
alike joined in it in private. At Lambeth Palace, when Arch- 
bishop Cornwallis ruled over its customs, whist was practised 
with unparalleled zeal. His wife was openly taxed in one of 
the papers “ with routson a Sunday,” and Majesty, represented 
by the conventional person of George III., remonstrated with 
His Grace. The example of another Archbishop was quoted 
in a still more exalted position bya more illustrious personage. 
In the House of Lords, as far back as 1832, the mighty Lord- 
Chancellor Brougham, during a debate on the Sunday closing 
of public-houses, quoted the late Dr. Parr as authority for the 
statement that Archbishop Cornwallis, who knew the regula- 
tions of the Church well, never suffered a Christmas day to 
pass without playing a game at whist. And this, although he 
had lost the use of his right hand through a stroke of the 
palsy. 

Among distinguished clerical whist-players were Bishop 
Buller, of Exeter,and Home, the well-known President of Mag- 
dalen College, Oxford, afterwards Bishop of Norwich. This 
pious man, one of the most exemplary divines of the last century, 
is distinguished as “ never manifesting the least ill-humour him- 
self, and repressing it, but with gentleness, in others.” This 
last trait of character was especially needed for his partners, 
as the venerable doctor is described in rather eccentric 
language as “ playing indifferently ill.” Although he had with 
marked freedom forewarned his partner of his deficiency in 
skill, the angry question was blustered out, “ What reason could 
you possibly have, Mr. President, for playing that card?” To 
which the President with imperturbable good humour answered 
sedately : “ None upon earth, I assure you.” 

These were good men, but in zeal for the game they must all 
give way to dear old Bishop Bathurst. Sometimes, it must be 
confessed, the good old man displayed some irritation at the 
game, but once and once only did he break out into deeper 
rage in this connection. In one supreme moment of agony his 
feelings could not restrain themselves. On hearing the news 
of a new appointment in the chapter, there was wrung from 
him the passionate exclamation, “I have served the Whigs all 
my life, and now they send me down a Canon who doesn’t 
know clubs from spades.” Paley, too, was a great whist-player, 
and so was Dr. Ogden, a famous Cambridge divine in the last 
century: so, too, was Dr. Vincent the excellent Dean of West- 
minster, Whist-players seem to have been among the pet 
aversions of the sober, but dull monarch, George III. To 
Paley and Vincent he was particularly inimical, and he never 
could be prevailed upon to advance either of them to a 
bishopric. 

North of the Tweed the common people regarded card-play- 
ing asa sin, and everybody thought it an indecorum in a clergy- 
man, but Dr. Alexander Carlyle determined to break the 
bonds, and was the first to play at cards at home with 
unlocked doors, and two other doctors, Robertson and Blair, 
followed suit. 

It was a Judge—Sir Francis Buller—who said, “ My idea of 
heaven is to sit at #zsz Przus all day, and play whist all night” ; 
and among soldiers, the great Marlborough was a keen whist- 
player; and if a mighty gamester was lost to gay Paris in the 
downfall of Napoleon, a not unworthy substitute was found, 
for a time, in Bliicher. The other great German warrior, 
Moltke, was always a great whist-player, and on Friday, 
April 24,1891, after his dinner at five o’clock, he had his accus- 
tomed cup of tea, and played his final game of whist in which 
he and his party won the “ slam.” (all thirteen tricks). 
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BOOKS AND BOOK-WRITERS. 


VICTORIAN LITERATURE. 


F the importance of a book be estimated by the attention given to 
it by the reviewers, then Mrs. Oliphant’s new work* will rank 
among the most important contributions to the literature of the day. 
In The Sun, New York, ‘‘ M.W.H.” devotes over three columns to a 
criticism of that part of Mrs, Oliphant’s work in which she undertakes 
to appraise the relative values of the many contributions to English 
prose fiction during the Victorian age, to graduate the merits of Vic- 
torian poets, and to define the comparative position of Victorian his- 
torians and writers on political economy. ‘The general trend of his 
criticism is indicated by the following extracts: 





** We would by no means assert that many of the estimates of Eng- 
lish historians whith here pass under Mrs. Oliphant’s name are not 
worthy of careful perusal; they are oftentimes conspicuous for pene- 
tration and breadth of view; but these things she should have done 
and not have left some others undone. . . . Weare by no means 
disposed to quarrel with Mrs. Oliphant or her anonymous co-laborers 
for allotting a large part of a chapter to Thomas Carlyle, and thereby 
practically assigning to him the primacy among Victorian histo- 
riams. . . . 


** Of course, the only name which at once rises in themind as worthy 
to be set not much below Carlyle’s is that of Macaulay. Carlyle, 
Macaulay, Ruskin, Froude, and, perhaps, we should add Matthew 
Arnold, are the greatest masters of prose writing on didactic subjects 
in the Victorian age. . . . Fromachronological point of view, the 
names of Carlyle and Macaulay should be followed by those of five 
English writers—Arnold, Milman, Thirlwall, Grote, and Finlay—who 
have devoted themselves to ancient history. . . . W. E. H. 
Lecky also is excluded from the list of historians and relegated to the 
chapter on philosophical writers. Mrs. Oliphant seems never to have 
heard of his History of England during the Eighteenth Century, 
and simply registers as valuable his ‘ History of the Rise and Influ- 
ence of the Spirit of Rationalism in Europe,’ and his ‘ European 
Morals from Augustus to Charlemagne.’ Such, Lecky may well say, 
isfame. . . . The most amazing and inexplicable defect of the 
book, however, is the absence of the name of Mr. Goldwin Smith. 
Although Mrs, Oliphant, can find time to tell us something about 
innumerable obscure essayists and magazine writers, of most of whom 
we never heard, and in none of whom do we take an interest, she does 
not mention the man who has occupied the same chair of history at 
Oxford which has been tenanted by Stubbs, Freeman, and Froude, 
and who has long been recognized on both sides of the Atlantic as 
one of the most accomplished and trustworthy h’storical scholars of 
our times. Is it possible that one assuming to survey the literature 
of the Victorian era has never heard of Professor Smith’s lectures on 
* Pym, Cromwell, and Pitt,’ afterward republished in book form, of 
his books on ‘ The Study of History’ and ‘* The Political History of 
England,’ his essays on the ‘ Experience of the American Common- 
wealth,’ his ‘Conduct of England to Ireland,’ and ‘Short History 
of England Down. to the Reformation’? . . . We advise the 
publishers of Mrs. Oliphant’s book, should it ever see a second edi- 
tion, to see to it that the grotesque omission, to which we have here 
referred, is rectified.” 


The Tribune, New York, in its lengthy review points out one 
special feature of the Victorian age of literature: It says: 


‘* If the attempt were made to discover a principle of unity in the 
pleasant historico-critical annals gathered in these volumes by Mrs. 
Oliphant, it would probably rest upon the two most important facts 
of literary history in the Nineteenth Century—the evolution of the 
periodical, and the formation of societies, learned and otherwise, for 
which the age has been distinguished. These were not new inven- 
tions of the century, but the gradual emancipation of letters from the 
old-fashioned patronage led to their almost infinite development. 
- . + Most of the great literary lights of the Victorian past belong 
to the reviews and the magazines, and it is the history of these which 
explains much of what is common to the writers of the period. Yet 
the influence of societies must not be ignored. An impulse of the 
utmost importance, one whose influence has widened from that day 
to the present, and is likely to widen more and more in coming years, 
was given to the minds of men when Brougham started his Society 
for the Diffusion of Useful Knowledge. It was not what that organi- 
zation accomplished, nor what any one of those which followed it 
accomplished; it was the thought that underlay them all which was 
the essential factor in the progress of the age. . . . Notalittle of 
the inspiration of other modern literature—for example, that relating 
directly or indirectly to ancient Northern life and poetry—came 
through such societies. . . . 

‘Mrs. Oliphant’s estimate of the thousand and one writers great 
and smail whom she has occasion to mention is in general kindly. 
The reader will perhaps be astonished at the number of pages devoted 
to Lockhart, Sir Walter Scott’s son-in-law and biographer, but the 
discussion is deeply interesting nevertheless, and its length will not 
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seem extravagant to those who agree with the author that the three 
greatest biographies ever written are Lockhart’s Scott, Boswell’s 
Johnson, and the Agricola of Tacitus. ‘There are a few very femi- 
nine, very polite, and very sharp thrusts at one or two authors, but 
they are not without justification. Of living authors as a rule she 
says little.” 


The Times, New York, praises Mrs. Oliphant’s work and defends 


her against the critics who judge her by the rubric of high scholar- 
ship: 


‘Mrs, Oliphant does not write as scholars write, and doubtless 

would not pretend to scholarship. The facts which she records, the 
judgments which she makes, and the distinctions she draws are those 
which are familiar to all students of the period, and such as all, except 
the very critical, will complaisantly pass without comment. . 
What strikes one most forcibly is the wide range of literary topics 
over which she extends her survey. It is not alone the writers of pure 
literature, such as Tennyson and Arnold, Dickens and Thackeray, 
George Eliot, Newman, and Carlyle, but those other strong minds of 
the Victorian age whose intellectual energies were devoted to minor 
novel writing, the production of encyclopedias, the study of science, 
or the editing of periodicals and daily newspapers. Brougham and 
both the Chambers brothers have i nple space accorded them, and so 
do David Brewster and Charles Darwin. A minor poet like Alexander 
Smith has his half page, and others like William Watson have their 
three-line sentences, while minor novelists like Rhoda Broughton and 
Mrs. Henry Wood receive their due meed of space. 

“Mrs. Oliphant’s catholicity of judgment is clearly apparent in the 
disinterested spirit with which she writes of novelists who have flour- 
ished in her own time. Doubtless, there are some who may complain 
that they have been overlooked, but those whom she includes are 
judged as most competent critics would judge them.” 





PRISONERS AND PAUPERS. 


N R. HENRY M. BOIES, a member of the Board of Public Char- 
ities of the Committee on Lunacy of the State of Pennsylvania, 
and of the National Prison Association, has written a book * of note- 
worthy interest and value, as the testimony of an expert relating to the 
abnormal increase of criminals and pauperism in the United States. 
The Philadelphia Press, in an extended notice of the book, calls 
especial attention to ‘‘ practical” remedies which Mr. Boies suggests : 


‘Mr. Boies recommends that the insane be employed at useful 
labor, and that local charities should not receive State aid, and he 
asserts that by careful administration the support of the insane, of 
jails, and of almshouses could be reduced fifty percent. . . . The 
professional criminal is a beast of prey constantly endangering society, 
and it necessarily follows that ‘ the control of the criminal for general 
security as a preventive and economical measure is the chief +: vince 
of criminal legislation.’ . . The author rightly says th: ‘ the 
criminal must be confined at self-sustaining labor until he ceases to be 
a criminal’; and that separaté confinement is necessary to prevent 
contamination. First offenders should suffer such infliction as will 
discourage repetition of the offense without being criminalized by con- 
finement. 

“In regard to paupers he asks that they shall contribute to their own 
snpport by being furnished with work and proposes ‘ model farms’ 
for experimental purposes. 


**The color question is one in which Mr. Boies seems particu- 
larly interested, and if the evidence he deduces is trustworthy—and 
nothing seems to gainsay it—Americans should blush for their 
vaunted civilization. If, indeed, ‘negroes are made convicts in this 
age, to nullify their right of suffrage,’ some active legisiation certainly 
seems necessary. The negro is, indeed, more criminal than the 
white; even in this State, where he is given, if not an equal chance, 
at least an almost equal one, he contributes but 2.09 per cent. to the 
population and 16 per cent. to the penitentiary. However, marked 
improvements are required in Southern prisons, and reformatories 
should be supplied for first offenders. The negro, moreover, fur- 
nishes but 8 percent. of the paupers. . . Intemperance Mr. 
Boies believes to be the cause of 7§ per cent. of all crimes committed, 
and of 50 per cent. of poverty. We think this somewhat over- 
estimated. The tendency to crime very often comes first. Many 
professional criminals are totalabstainers. . . . There is wisdom, 
however, in the proposed treatment of the evil, viz.: In the taxing of 
liquor according to the alcohol it contains to such an extent as to 
defray all expenses necessary to maintain the penal and reformatory 
and, other institutions for the defective. Mr. Boies is opposed to 
prohibition as being un-American, and says that the license 
system ‘tends to increase the evil it desires to diminish.’ Yet 
a little further on he asks that severe restrictions be placed on 
the sellers of intoxicating drinks, a thing which would be obviously 
impossible if they were not licensed. That the habitual drunkard 
should be imprisoned until cured seems to be the only way to deal 
with him; but one does not feel so sanguine of cure as Mr. Boies. 
Insane asylums can restrain drunkards so long as they are under 
observation; but the only plan for permanent cure is the colony with 
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suitable work and rewards. . . . Mr. Boies has sounded the right 
note when he says: ‘It is time that society should interpose in this 
propagation of criminals. It is irrational and absurd to occupy our 
attention and exhaust our liberality with the care of this constantly 
growing class without any attempt to restrict its reproduction. As 
soon as an individual can be identified as an heredilary or chronic 
criminal, society should confine him ina penitentiary at self-supporting 
labor forlife. . . . Legislation should prohibit the marriage of the 
physically, mentally, or morally defective person and punish illegiti- 
mate sexual intercourse with such by a life sentence in the peniten- 
tiary. Perhaps no better law than this could be enacted, though the 
punishment would be better attained by the remedy the author sug- 
gests in his chapter on degeneration and regeneration, a remedy that 
would at once be deterrent and curative.” 


The Critic, New York, evidently disagrees with Mr. Boies’s con- 


clusions as to the causes and prevention of crime. It says: 


‘« The causes, in his opinion, are the recent emancipation of the 
negroes, who have not yet learned how to use their freedom without 
abusing it, the great influx of foreigners, the prevalence of intemper- 
ance, and the great increase in the population of cities. The remedies 
he proposes, however, have little relation to these causes. Intemper- 
ance he believes to be the principal cause; but he suggests no means 
of checking it. He has, however, a very positive opinion as to what 
ought to be done to put an end or nearly so to both crime and pauper- 
ism. He would have the State regulate marriage, forbidding the 
union of all diseased or abnormally developed persons and all children 
of such, and fixing the age at which others might marry. Nay, more; 
he would put an end to the possibility of criminals propagating their 
own class, by artificially sterilizing them. In short, his remedies are 
physiological and surgical, to the almost total neglect of moral and 
educational ones; but, though he may find followers among the medi- 
cal profession, we doubt if he does anywhere else.” 


The Churchman, New York, takes this book as a text for a sermon 
on the Government’s ‘‘ rose-water method of treating rascals.” 


‘* We hail this book as a decided protest against the modern Amer- 
ican system of making convicts as comfortable as possible. The recoil 
does not reach quite as far as the position of a certain English judge 
of the last century, who defended the hanging code of the day, on the 
ground that habitual criminals are irreformable, and the sooner they 
were assisted to emigrate to another world, the better for this world. 
But it does recede to the somewhat antiquated doctrine, that the first 
duty of the law toward convicts is to protect society against them, in 
the most certain way and at the least cost, making their reformation 
a secondary question. As we have said, the book is valuable for its 
facts, but it does not throw much light upon any practicable way out 
of the facts. It is the book of an observer and not of a thinker, and 
as intellectual timber is better for fuel than for furniture.” 





THE GOSPEL OF PAUL.* 


HE Epistles of St. Paul, probably more than any other of the 
books of the New Testament, have been appealed to in defense 
of the fundamental doctrines of Christianity, and are regarded by 


Christians as authoritative utterrances on matters of faith. Professor 


Everett’s book commands attention from the fact that he undertakes 
to determine what St. Paul taught concerning the Atonement, so that 
a theory of this doctrine may be formulated that will prove acceptable 
to the great mass of Christians who now hold diverse and contrary 
views. 

We present three opinions of the work, one from a representative 
secular journal, one from an Unitarian point of view and one froma 
leading Baptist paper. 

The Boston Herald praises the work, and says: 

‘It is an effort to state the truth as it stands, to the intelligent 
reader of the ‘ Epistles of St. Paul,’ without the glosses which have 
been put upon them by the writers, who for several centuries have 
undertaken to show that they knew better what St. Paul was driving 
at than he did himself. . . . Professor Everett is one of our wis- 
est and best thinkers, a student who is not frightened by authority or 
tradition, and who yet believes in being respectful to both, and in this 
work he has simply cleared away the cobwebs from a New-Testament 


writer and helped us to read him anew in his own thought and in his 
own way.” 


The Unitarian, of Boston, speaks of it as ‘‘ a remarkable volume” 
and adds : 


‘* Very cautiously and warily the volume opens with chapters 
weighing carefully the historical presumptions and assumptions in 
regard to the general nature of sacrifice and atonement, and exposing 
the unscriptural character of the modern popular traditional views. 
But no sooner does the reader reach the heart of the book, which is 
Chapter IV., than the joyous conviction seizes him that Paul has at 
last met his match. . . . Professor Everett recognizes that Paul 
was a man of moods. But, instead of pushing each mood forward to 
an assumed resulting doctrine, he has traced back to the originating 
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principles, and by doing so gives us an interpretation which differs 
radically from the commonly accepted one, and seems to extricate us 
from the jungle of contradictions into which most of the Commenta- 
ries lead.” 


The Standard, of Chicago, makes a more careful analysis of the 
book, and criticises it from the Orthodox point of view. 


‘* However much of difficulty one may find in agreeing to what the 
author of this book proposes, it will be only fair to recognize in it a 
sincere attempt at so presenting and interpreting the doctrine of the 
atonement as to commend it to a more general acceptance. The 
attempt must necessarily fail, since what may be gained in one direc- 
tion is so sure to be lost in another, While the vicariousness of our 
Lord's sufferings is rejected by many, there are very many more who , 
find it impossible to understand the teaching, especially of Paul in his 
Epistles, any otherwise than as setting forth this aspect of the subject 
as the manifestly vital one. They will, unless we are very much 
mistaken, find the theory of the Atonement here proposed an impos- 
sible one for them, so that the author will be disappointed in his hope 
that some such theory as he proposes may in the end become common 
ground for all classes of thinkers upon the subject involved. . . . 
At the very beginning of his argument (p. 2) the author quotes, as 
the especially ‘important and suggestive’ passage in all the writings 
of Paul the following: ‘ Being justified freely by his grace through 
the redemption that is in Christ Jesus: Whom God set forth to bea 
propitiation, through faith, by His blood, because of the passing over 
of the sins done aforetime in the forbearance of God; for the show- 
ing, I say, of his righteousness at this present season; that he might 
be just and the justifier of him that hath faith in Jesus.’ 

‘*It seems strange that it should be thought possible to satisfy the 
exegetical conditions of this passage by applying to it such a theory 
of interpretation as the author adopts. Jesus is here represented as 
putting himself in relation, not to the law, with a view to its abroga- 
tion, but to the sinner upon the one side and to God upon the other, 
with direct view to propitiation through faith in His blood, and so in 
an act of redemption direct and complete. It is in this light that 
Paul constantly places the matter, while the effect as respects the 
law is an incidental one—that dispensation of shadow and type 
necessarily coming to an end when He who was the substance cf all 
had appeared. ‘The fatal defect in the theory of this book is that 
what is thus incidental it makes principal—requiring us, besides, to 
accept the view that such extraordiuary means as the incarnation, 
ministry, and death of the Son of God should be used for an end so 
disproportioned as the abrogation of a ritual, and the ‘ outlawry’ of 
those who, as a means of salvation, had never been under the law.” 





BOOKS OF THE WEEK. 


AMERICAN. 

Botany, A Reader in. Part II]. Flower and Fruit. Compiled by Jane H 
Newell. Ginn, & Co,, Boston, Cloth, ‘This volume follows the first part in supply 
ing a course of reading in Botany for pupils of the higher grades. It deals with 
the life-habits of plants, especially as relating to the flower and fruit. 
Catholic Doctrine of Faith and Morals. Gathered from Sacred Scripture, 
Decrees of Councils, and Approved Catechisms. By the Very Kev. William 
Begne, D.D., Vicar-General of the Archdiocese of Boston, Cashman, Keating, 
& Co., Boston. Cloth, $1. 


Chattanooga, From, to Petersburg, under Generals Grant and Butler. A Con- 
tribution to the History of the War, and a Personal Vindication. William Farrar 
Smith, Major-General, U. S. A. Houghton, Mifflin, & Co., Boston and New York. 
Cloth, $1.25. 

Coa!-Trade(The). A Compendium of Valuable Information Relative to Coal- 
Production, Transportation, etc., at Home and Abroad, with Many Facts Worthy 
of Preservation for Future Reference. Corrected to the Latest Dates, by 
Frederick E, Sanard, Editor of The Coal Trade Journal, 1893. Twentieth Con- 
secutive Year of Publication. Coal Trade Journal. Cloth. 

Cromwell (Oliver). With Illustrations from Old Paintings and Prints. G. H. 
Clark, D.D. D. Larthrop Co., Boston. Cloth, $1.25. Dr Clark’s study, largely 
based on Carlyle’s collection of Cromwell's letters and speeches, is a careful 
summary of the life and times of the Lord Protector. 

Gospels (Canonical and Uncanonical). With a Translation of the Recently 
Discovered Fragment of the Gospel of Peter, anda Selection of the Sayings of 
Our Lord not Found in the Four Gospels. W.E. Barnes, B.D. Longmans, 
Green, & Co. Cloth, $1.25. 


Ivory Palaces of the King. J. Wilbur Chapman, D.D. Fleming H. Revel! Co. 
Chicago and New York, Cloth, soc, The character of this book is indicated by 


its contents: 1. The Palace He Left. II. The One He Bids Us Enter. III. The 
Enlarging Blessing. IV. The Full Reward. 
Lincoln (Abraham). American Statesmen. John T. Morse, Jr. Houghton, 


Mifflin, & Co,, Boston and New York, 2 vols. 
Mr. Lincoln, 


Missions, ‘The Holy Spiritin. Six Lectures. A. J.Gordon,D.D. Fleming H. 
Revell Co., Chicago and New York. Cloth, $1.25. In these lectures Dr. Gordon 
deals with I. The Holy Spirit’s Programme of Missions. I1. His Preparation in 
Missions. III. His Administration in Missions. 1V. His Fruits in Missions, 
V. His Prophecies Concerning Missions. VI. His Present Help in Missions. 

Petite Histoire de la Littérature Frangaise. Prof, Delphine Duval, of Smith 
College. D.C, Heath & Co., Boston. The aim in the production of this book is 
to provide in French a brief history of the French literature from its origin down 
to the present time, 

Poets The Interpreters of Their Age. 
Cloth, $1.50. 


Ruskin (John), The Life and Work of. W.G. Collingwood, M.A. Houghton, 
Mifflin, & Co,, Boston and New York. 2 vols., Cloth, Illus.,$5. Mr. Collingwood 
was for many years Ruskin’s secretaty. 

Stories from the Rabbis. Abram S. Isaacs, Ph.D., Prof. of German and 
Hebrew in the University of the City of New York. Charles L. Webster & Co. 
Cloth, $1.25. These stories from the Talmud and Midrash deal with characteris- 
tic traits of rabbinic thought and fancy. 

Venice, A Daughter of. John Seymour Wood. Cassell Pub. Co. Cloth, Illus., 
$1.25. Besides the romance which makes the story, we have in this book inter- 
esting descriptions of Venice, the character of its population, etc, 


Cloth, $2.50. ‘The public life of 
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‘The Press. 


THE CURRENCY. 








‘The condition of the Treasury has, during 
ithe last two weeks, especially in the East, taken 
precedence of all other topics in newspaper 
discussion. Much of the discussion was called 
forth by uncertainty as to the attitude of 
the administration relative to the issue of 
bonds to replenish the gold supply, or, failing 
that, its attitude relative to the redemp- 
tion in gold of Treasury notes issued 
under the Act of 1890, in case redemption 
required that the reserve of $100,000,000 
be trenched on. Both these elements of 
uncertainty have for the time been removed 
by the statement made to the public by Secre- 
tary Carlisle, and the still more positive state- 
ment made a few days later by the President, 
and by the action of the Treasury in appro- 
priating last week about $4,000,000 of the 
reserve to maintain gold payments on Treasury 
notes. In selecting the following extracts 
we have chosen such as present phases of con- 
tinuing importance, endeavoring toavoid repe- 
tition, so far as consistent with the purpose to 
show the trend of public sentiment. We have 
also classified extracts according to sections, 
public sentiment west of the Mississippi and 
ssouth of the Ohio River being generally 
regarded as markedly different, irrespective of 
political divisions, from that in the East. 


WESTERN COMMENT. 


The Bee (Rep.), Omaha, Neb., April 17. — 
The reported opinion of Treasury officials that 
the shipments of gold are being forced by 
those who would be benefited by the issue of 
bonds does not seem to be well founded in view 
of the fact that the trade balance is against 
this country. The statistics show an excess of 
imports over exports for March of more than 
$26,000,000, and for the first three months of 
the current year of nearly $62,000,000. Ac- 
cording to a leading financial authority the 
scheme of the European bankers, who are tak- 
ing advantage of this country’s unfavorable 
foreign trade balance to acquire gold for 
Austria, is to call upon their correspond- 
ents here for about $10,000,000 at a 
time, scattering the shipments over a 
week or ten days, and then to wait a 
similar period that both the foreign exchange 
market and the Treasury may recover from the 
operation. 


The Kepublican (Rep.), Denver, Col., April 
19.—The sensible thing for the administration 
to do would be to let gold exports take their 
natural course. It is probable that within the 
next two months at least $20,000,000 in gold will 
have to be exported to meet foreign demands, 
and it is quite likely that most of that gold 
will have to be taken out of the Treasury. But 
it should be borne in mind that the credit of 
our Government would not be injured in the 
least if a quarter or a half or two-thirds of the 
present gold reserve should be withdrawn from 
the Treasury for any purpose. ‘The ability of 
the Government to maintain all its different 
forms of money at par with each other is so 
well established that the amount of gold 
held for the redemption of greenbacks cuts 
no figure in the case. However, if President 
Cleveland and Secretary Carlisle are afraid 
that the withdrawal of any portion of the 
$100,000,000 redemption reserve would force 
greenbacks to a discount, that risk can easily 
be avoided by the use of silver on equal terms 
with gold for the redemption of such green- 
backs and Treasury notes of 1890 as may be 
presented for redemption. The law makes no 
distinction between gold and silver as money 
of redemption, and if the Secretary of the 
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| Treasury would exercise his unquestionable 
discretion to use either form of coin for that 
purpose the present drain upon the gold 
reserve would be brought to a halt im- 
mediately. 


The Chronicle (Ind.), San Francisco, April 
13. — The New York financiers are again 
whooping up the gold-drain question, The 
talk about the country going to the bow-wows 
in case too much gold should be deported 
ceased temporarily when it was learned that 
there was no prospect of Congress being im- 
mediately convened in extra session. Now 
that we are assured that Congress will assemble 
in September next, and that Cleveland will 
probably try to force through his financial 
views, we are immediately deluged with oceans 
of frothy predictions and pessimistic views of 
the situation. The only alarming thing is that 
this dreary twaddle may be kept up all summer. 


The Tribune (Ind.), Salt Lake City, Utah, 
April 19.—The wise thing to do is to call an 
extra session of Congress, remonetize silver at 
once, and stop the tendency of strikes and of 
chaos which is now making so much alarm, 
and which is fraught with so much danger. 


The Ledger (ind.), Tacoma, Wash., Aprii 
17.—Austria is still searching for the yellow 
metal, and her drafts on this country still con- 
tinne. France, Russia, and Germany seem to 
have got as much as they think they need at 
last—at least enough to last until they shall 
think they need more. But the United States, 
which has been furnishing gold for all these 
countries, now finds that something must be 
done to stop the drain, so bonds are to be 
issued, or our gold reserve which is the secur- 
ity for our credit notes will be impaired. How 
long we shall be able to keep the gold we shall 
get for these bonds we shal! only know when we 
Shave tried. . . . What is to be done, then? 
Shall we keep issuing bonds? And how long, 
if the process is kept up, will it be before we 
shall be paying a premium for gold or selling 
bonds at a discount, which will be the same 
thing ? 


SOUTHERN COMMENT. 


The Constitution (Dem.), Atlanta, Ga., 
April 22.—The Secretary says that he will pay 
the silver notes in gold as long as the gold is 
availabie for that purpose, and there will be 
gold available just as long as the Western or 
Southern banks pour the yellow metal into 
the rat-hole that the policy of the Government 
has made tributary to the designs of the East- 
ern gold-sharks and money-lenders. In this 
way Wall Street can draw out and absorb the 
gold as fast as it goes into the Treasury, and 
there is no possible way to prevent them, un- 
less the plain intentions of the law of 1890 
are carried out. Senator Cockrell, of Mis- 
souri, strikes the keynote of Democratic policy 
when he says that if he were in Mr. Carlisle’s 
place, he would refuse to pay out gold,ina 
contingency like this, for any form of paper 
except gold certificates. In other words, he 
would treat silver as coin, and pay it out for 
greenbacks and Treasury notes, thus pricking 
the monometallist bubble and putting an end to 
the raid on the Treasury gold. . 


The Picayune (Dem), New Orleans, April 
18.—There is really no special reason for 
uneasiness over the financial situation. The 
real cause of the present trouble is the re- 
verse trade balance against us. 

The Commercial (Rep.), Louisville, Ky., April 
20.—There is less excuse for paying the Treas- 
ury notes of 1890 in silver and refusing to pay 
them in gold, than there is for paying any 
other debt of the Government in silver, because 
the Treasury notes of 1890 are based, not on 
silver fdollars, but on a dollar’s worth of silver 
bullion, which will make about one silver dol- 
lar and a half. 

The Courier-Journal(Dem.), Louisville, Ky., 
April 17.—Our past policy has not resulted as 
we expected. The calculation somwhere has 
been wrong. Unless we can in some way check 





the depreciation of the currency,the result will 
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be that the price of our agricultural products 
sent abroad will be fixed on a gold basis, but 
will be paid for on the silver basis. ‘That will 
follow if we eliminate gold entirely and come 
to a silver currency. Having invested nearly 
half a billion of dollars in maintaining the 
price of silver, it seems time to stop a while 
and look about us. The silver miners may 
howl, but the farming class is now entitled to 
its innings. 


The Times (Dem.), Kansas City, Mo., April 
19.— Every honest bimetallist must confess 
that acting alone the United States cannot 
bring the two metals together. The effort has 
been made, and it has failed. On the theory 
that we are trying to preserve both metals as a 
money basis, consistency requires that we 
abandon an effort which is about to reduce us 
to a single reliance upon silver. . . . 
Having been utterly disappointed in our 
expectations concerning our national ability to 
independently restore the market ratio, is 
there anything for consistent bimetallism to do 
but to advocate a suspension of the Sherman 
Act until the other nations will take a hand in 
the restoration ? 


The Republic (Demo, St. Louis, April 20.— 
The Sherman Bullion Deposit Act is without 
doubt the greatest swindle in the history of 
modern finance. There is only one honest 
clause in it, and that is the one which provides 
that the notes issued on deposits of silver bul- 
lion may be redeemed in silver coined from 
the bullion. This ought to have been done 
from the first, but now it is evident that it must 
be done if the country is not to be drivenaway 
from a coin basis, The only question is 
whether it will be done now, when there is a 
hundred million surplus gold in the Treasury, 
or later, when that has been exhausted by the 
speculative demands, created by the Republi- 
can policy under the Sherman Act. 


The Globe-Democrat (Rep.), St. Louis, April 
12.—There is no necessity for alarm because 
of this resumption of gold exportation. At 
this season of the year gold always goes out. 
If the predictions of the bankers regarding 
the probable shipments between now and sum- 
mer be realized, the outgo will still be smaller 
than it was around the corresponding period 
in 1891 and 1892. . 


The Advertiser (Dem.), Montgomery, Ala., 
April 22.—As soon as Wall Street learns that 
it cannot bulldoze Mr. Carlisle, with the coun- 
try elsewhere behind him, then there will be a 
let-up in the daily monetary scare sent out 
from Wall Street to influence trade everywhere 
and in every channel. 


The Journal of Commerce, Baltimore, April 
22.—The issue of bonds by the Government, 
the increase of the public debt, is urged. But 
that will simply avert the catastrophe which is 
bound to come unless the Sherman Act is re- 
pealed. That catastrophe is the disappearance 
of gold from circulation and the depreciation 
of the light-weight silver dollar below par. 


The Newsand Observer (Dem.), Raleigh, 
N. C., April 18.—The only cure is to cut down 
the expenses of the Government until its in- 
come shall be enough greater than the expen- 
ditures to make the condition of the Treasury 
easy. : 


The Times (Dem.), Richmond, Va., April 
18.—The country is prosperous in the highest 
degree and, in the natural order of things, 
nothing like financial panic should be possible. 
Why, then, should business people under sucha 
condition of affairs have any difficulty in bor- 
rowing the money that their business requires? 
There is one cause, and only one cause pos- 
sible, for this. It isthe slow, and silent, but 
sure and certain result of the effort this Gov- 
ernment is making to force a dollar worth only 
sixty-five cents upon a people whose transac- 
tions have all been based upon a dollar worth 
one hundred cents. 


The Dispatch (Dem.), Richmond, Va., April 
22.—The Sherman Law ought to have been 
repealed by the last Congress, That law stands 
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in Mr. Carlisle’s way. What can he do to 
maintain the parity of gold and silver under a 
law which treats silver as a mere commodity 
and compels him to treat it as such? 


EASTERN COMMENT. 


The Herald (Ind.), Boston, April 22—The 
large withdrawals of gold from New York 
yesterday for shipment abroad have brought 
the reserve well below the $100,000,000 line. 
We congratulate Mr. Carlisle on one 
point in this connection. His action in sus- 
pending the issue of gold certificates has at 
last become legal. For five days the suspen- 
sion has been a clear violation of the law, but 
now it is fairly brought within the provisions 
of the Act of July 12, 1882. . . . It will, 
we trust, now be established that there is 
nothing especially sacred in the $100,000,000 
limit, and that the fall of the reserve to a 
somewhat lower point does not at all affect the 
maintenance of the currency at the gold level. 

The Journal (Rep.), Boston, April20.—There 
is practical unanimity of agreement among 
conservative financiers that no policy could be 
better adapted to send gold toa premium and 
bring about that agitation of the public mind 
which always attends a change in the basis of 
values than for the Government itself to make 
a discrimination against forms of its currency, 
and to cease paying out gold for the silver 
bullion notes, 


The Globe (Dem.), Boston, April 20.—Who- 
ever encourages a scare on the gold reserve 
matter, fosters a ridiculous and groundless de- 
lusion. ‘The national credit is as solid as a 
mountain and will continue to be, whatever 
may befall the gold reserve. 


The Traveller (Ind.), Boston, April 22.—We 
do not believe in taking any gloomy outlook. 
It isthe part of patriotism for capitalists and 
holders of gold to come to the relief of the 
Treasury. Even Congress will some time take 
the second sober thought, and abandon our 
present ruinous silver policy. 


The Press (Rep.), Philadelphia, April 25.— 
It is a curious and remarkable illustration of 
the extraordinary autocracy of this adminis- 
tration that, within three days of Secretary 
Carlisle’s financial statement, President Cleve- 
land should ostentatiously follow it with one 
of his own. Does the President mean to have 
it understood that no statement is of any 
account unless it comes from himself? . . . 
If another statement was necessary, why 
couldn’t the President leave it to be made by 
the Secretary of the Treasury ? 


The Public Ledger (Rep.), Philadelphia, 
April 21.—The Government has two resources: 
First, it can draw reasonably upon its gold re- 
serve of $100,000,000, which is not at all neces- 
sary to maintain the national credit, and, sec- 
ond, and better and more wisely, can it issue 
and sell 4 per cent. bonds, which by law it 
is authorized to do, and for which the needed 
gold would be eagerly paid by foreign in- 
vestors, 


The Record, (Ind.), Philadelphia, April 21. 
—Secretary Carlisle is the first head of the 
Treasury Department in many a long day who 
has not deemed it necessary to rush off to Wall 
Street to consult with the bankers of New York 
in every financial emergency of more or less 
moment, 


The Times (Ind.), Philadelphia, April 25.— 
The time has come when the substantial 
business interests of the country must stand to- 
gether, for they are threatened by revolutionists 
in all parties. The battle will be between 
legitimate business interests and the howl of 
the agrarian; for cheap and dishonored money 
means the destruction of all honest values. Let 
business men of all parties make themselves 
heard and felt on this issue and let them begin 
now, 


The Evening Telegraph (Rep), Philadelphia, 
April 20.—As to having recourse to the sale 
of bonds, it must be remembered that, in urg- 
ing this course upon the Secretary, the financi- 
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ers of the Street are interested parties. The 
handling of a fifty-million loan would bring 
grist to their mill, and they are consequently 
hardly competent to give the Secretary of the 
Treasury impartial advice on that subject. 


The Inquirer (Ind. Rep.), Philadelphia.— 
The New York banks reported their holdings 
of’ specie on Saturday at $72,254,100 as 
against $75,968,300 at the beginning of the 
year, showing that the great burden of the 
gold export movement has been placed upon 
the Treasury. The banks are as much inter- 
ested as the Secretary of the Treasury can be 
in maintaining all forms of currency at par, 
for they hold over $400,000,000 of the notes of 
merchants payable in lawful money, and care 
will be taken that this debt is not imperiled or 
depreciated. 

The Times (Dem.), New York, April 25.— 
The Government is bound, in all circumstances 
and all times, to maintain gold payments, Not 
a dollar of its notes, of whatever class, will be 
paid in anything else when the holder wishes 
gold. 


The World (Dem.), New York. April 23.— 
To condemn any temporary intrusion upon 
the $100,000,000 gold reserve, which was 
created and exists for the express purpose of 
protecting the national credit, is very like 
forbidding the use of water in a reservoir to 
put out a fire because the law requires the 
reservoir to be kept full. The power to issue 
bonds to reinforce the gold is questioned in 
some quarters, but the weight of authority is 
in its favor. To deny such a power would be 
to withhold from the Government authority to 
protect its credit and its honor. 


The Herald (Ind.), New York, April 22.— 
There is only one way to avert an ultimate 
crisis, and that is to repeal the Sherman Law 
and stop buying silver. 


The Evening Post (Ind.), New York, April 
24.—Since the Treasury is so interwoven with 
private business that every tremor in its frame- 
work is projected along the nerves of the whole 
community, it is all the more necessary that 
the Government’s credit should continue to be, 
like Czsar’s wife, above suspicion. President 
Cleveland’s statement of intentions gives assur- 
ance that it will socontinue. The assurance is 
absolute because the means in his hands are 
ample. With the Government’s credit unim- 
paired he can draw gold from every chest in 
Europe, but if that credit had been stabbed by 
a refusal to redeem Treasury notes in gold, 
the money markets of both America and 
Europe would have been closed against us. It 
follows from what Mr. Cleveland has said that 
he will issue bonds whenever it becomes neces- 
sary in order to replenish his stock of gold. 


The Tribune (Rep.), New York, April 24.— 
The point of largest importance is that an 
overwhelming prejudice within the Democratic 
Party favors silver payments, and opposes sales 
of bonds to obtain gold. Senator Vest warned 
the President that any sale would ‘‘ settle the 
chances of the Democratic Party even in Mis- 
souri.” It is not strange that Secretary Car- 
lisle from Kentucky inclined toward paying 
silver on Treasury notes. The fact to be 
noticed is that the pressure of Democratic 
opinion was so strong that the President him- 
self appears to have been at first disposed to 
yield to it. 


The Journal of Commerce, New York, April 
24.—Where is there power enough in Heaven 
or on earth, under the present system, to make 
two bushels of Indian corn the equal of one 
bushel of wheat, and to perpetuate that parity ? 
If that cannot be done, why attempt the im- 
possible with silver and gold, which at the 
bottom are only two like commodities? . . . 
The whole movement, from its initiation four- 
teen years ago, has been a vain effort to ac- 
complish the impossible. The longer the 
struggle is maintained, the more serious and 
damaging to every material interest will be its 
results. 

The Mail and Express (Rep.), New York, 
April 24.—The world knows that the Finance 





Committee of the Senate has just been placed 
in control of Democrats who disagree entirely 
with President Cleveland and the banking and 
commercial interests regarding the financial 
question. While the people have confidence 
in the honest money intentions of President 
Cleveland, they have none at all in the inten- 
tions of the controlling element in his party, 
and not much more in his blue-grass Secretary 
of the Treasury, a Southern lawyer, without 
experience in business or in banking, and with 
only a theoretical knowledge of the operations 
of trade or the tariff. 


Matthew Marshallin The Sun (Dem.), New 
York, April 24.—Another superstition from 
which the country still needs to be delivered, 
is that a suspension of gold payments will lead 
to bankruptcy and ruin. Currency is only a 
measure of value, and whether that measure be 
a gold dollar or a paper dollar or a silver 
dollar, the value of the commodities for which 
it serves asa medium of exchange remains the 
same. It is true that creditors having debts 
payable to them in lawful money will lose, and 
their debtors will gain, by the substitution of 
dollars of inferior value for those now current; 
but this will not bankrupt them, since they 
cannot be bankrupted if they have no debts to 
pay, or if they have, they can pay them in the 
same kind of money that they receive. 


The Tribune (Rep.), Chicago. April 20.—If 
Mr. Springer and his party, while refusing to 
make it impossible for the country to sink toa 
depreciated silver basis, persist in passing a 
bill to lower duties and increase imports with- 
out increasing exports proportionately, not 
much time will be required to clean the coun- 
try of its gold. After that has gone the silver 
will go also at its bullion value and the ‘* hard 
money ” Democratic Party will rule in a coun- 
try from which it has banished the precious 
metals, 


The Herald (/nd.), Chicago, April 20.—In 
general, high tariffs restrict both imports and 
exports, and the latter as much as the former, 
while the volume of both is greatest, and the 
profits resulting from exchange are greatest, 
when trade is absolutely free. If our tariff 
laws were obliterated from the statute-books 
to the last syllable we would have no reason to 
borrow trouble about an ‘‘ adverse balance” 
and a ‘‘ drain of gold,” provided we would at 
the same time abandon our silver and paper 
money follies and establish a thoroughly sound 
monetary system. 


The Inter-Ocean (Rep.), Chicago, April 19.— 
There would have been no flurry or apprehen- 
sion had the use of gold certificates been dis- 
pensed with. 


The Times (Dem.), Chicago, April 19.—Ac- 
cording to the latest monthly report of the 
Treasury, there is not more than $24,000,000 
of cash in the Treasury over and above the 
$100,000,000 reserve. Bnt against this amount 
there are other pressing liabilities. The 
amount held as a trust fund for the redemp- 
tion of national bank-notes is over $21, 
000,000, The uncurrent subsidiary coin is 
$11,115,000. Other items swell the amount 
to over $35,000,c00. ‘Therefore it will be seen 
that such a thing asa gold reserve of $100, 
000,000 does not exist, save on paper, under 
the rule of stating the condition of the Treas- 
ury adopted by a Republican administration. 

The Express (People’s), Chicago, April 22.— 
The Shylocks of earth everywhere, their hired 
editors, lawyers, Congressmen, and other as- 
sistants, also those who don’t know any better, 
are constantly singing: ‘‘ Down with the green- 
back and up withthe bond.” Every honest 
man in the country who has given the subject 
a moment’s thought is ready to shout: ‘* More 
greenbacks but not another bond!” 


The Record (Rep.), Chicago, April18.—With 
the balance of trade heavily against this coun- 
try, and with a flood of silver certificates pour- 
ing out of the Treasury, the wonder is not that 
gold goes abroad; the wonder is that any 
gold remains in circulation in this country of 
free-silver agitators and State-bank enthsiasts. 
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THE DEATH PENALTY, 





In a number of State Legislatures bills have 
been pending during the last few weeks abolish- 
ing capital punishment. In Michigan, where 
capital punishment is already abolished, a bill 
has been pending to restore it. The discussion 
aroused by these bills has been greatly stimu- 
lated by several murder trials that have aroused 
wide popular interest, notably those of Carlyle 
W. Harris and Dr. Buchanan, in New York 
City, and the recent escape (and recapture) of 
Latimer from the penitentiary at Jackson, 
Mich. Latimer was serving a life-sentence for 
the murder of his mother. He escaped by 
poisoning two guards, one of whom died. For 
this second murder the law of Michigan pro- 
vides no additional penalty. 


AGAINST CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 

The Express, Albany, N. Y.—The gallows 
produced no deterrent effect on the violent. 
The electrical chair seems to have no terrors 
to those of ungovernable passion. Yet the 
State—the great, calm, judicial, unimpression- 
able State—which should be superior to ordi- 
nary humanity’s ‘weaknesses, prejudices, and 
passions, descends to take life, judicially 
though it may be—-but takes life, nevertheless, 
as the maddened, frenzied, or ignorant, irre- 
sponsible individual might do. 


Zhe Oregonian, Portland, Ore.—It is urged 
by those who desire to have capital punishment 
abolished that hanging does not act as a deter- 
rent to murder. In support of this claim is 
cited the fact that 6,796 murders were com- 
mitted in this country in 1892, or nearly double 
the number committed in 1889. The force of 
the argument in this instance is reached by 
pursuing the matter a little further. ‘The num- 
ber of murderers executed in 1892, after proper 
judicial trial and sentence, was 107, it thus 
appearing that but one murderer in sixty-three 
received the extreme penalty for his crime. 
The reason that the dread of the hangman is 
not a more potent force in preventing murders 
is clearly stated in these figures. ‘The risk of 
being hanged for killing a man is relatively 
so small that it is practically powerless as a 
deterrent against the passions, proclivities, 
temperaments, and greed of human beings. 


The Standard- Union, Brooklyn.—The asser- 
tion was also made, and not without reason, 
that the death-penalty was inflicted mainly, if 
not always, on those criminals who were unable 
to engage counsel; that it was for the poor 
man, and not for the rich man, If prompt 
trial and equally prompt execution after con- 
viction could always be had in the case of 
murderers, it is likely that convictions would be 
more certain; but trials drag along, appeals 
and stays of execution are had, mawkish sen- 
timentality has time to develop, sympathizing 
idiots heap flowers and the luxuries of life upon 
brutal murderers, and make heroes of them 
while living and saints whendead. ‘The moral 
effect of all thisis bad. If imprisonment for 
life, certain and irrevocable, could be substi- 
tuted, it would be better. In sucha case the 
pardoning power should be taken from the 
Governor, except on newly discovered evidence. 

The Journal, Albany, N. Y.—I\t is probable 
that the constitutional convention will make 
such recommendations in regard to the gov- 
ernor’s power to pardon as will insure the 
abolition of the barbarous penalty, repugnant 
alike to civilization and reason, by a subsequent 
Legislature. 

The Democrat, Rochester, N. Y.—Capital 
punishment is simply a confession of weak- 
ness, or incompetency, or lack of progress. It 
is a remnant of savage conditions. It is not 
necessary for the protection of society, and, 
being unnecessary, is without excuse. Respect 
for life cannot be encouraged by taking life. 


The Herald, Utica, N. Y.—The sentiment 
in favor of abolishing capital punishment is 


, 
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growing. Its strength in the Legislature has 
proved again unequal to the accomplishment of 
itsaim. Butitis growing. It will be able to 
make a mark on the progress of civilization by 
and by. 


The Times, Pittsburgh. —Conclusion can- 
not be resisted that the time is not far distant 
when the example set by Maine and followed 
by other States will be nationally imitated and 
capital punishment become a thing of the past 
in this country. 


The Post-Express, Rochester, N. Y.—There 
is reason to believe that the people are in favor 
of abolishing the death penalty, being of the 
opinion that this punishment, as our laws are 
administered, does not deter men from com- 
mitting murder. It is certainly true that 
murders in this country have increased rapidly, 
notwithstanding the fact that murder is pun- 
ishable by death in all States except Rhode 
Island, Michigan, and Wisconsin. ‘The follow- 
ing statistics, compiled by the Chicago Tribune, 
are interesting and important. ‘The figures 
show murders, hangings, and lynchings in the 
United States for ten years: 


Years. Murders. Hangings. Lynchings 
1882...eeeee. $099000040 1 467 121 117 
1883. cc cccccccceccccces 1,697 107 135 
TBS. vcsrcccccccccccccce 1,465 123 195 
TBC. ccccsccccecccee ee 1,808 108 181 
BEDS. cccccvecceccevcseoc 1.499 83 133 
BED T o cccccgececccececes 2,335 79 123 
BEBE. wcccccccccccseces 2,184 97 144 
TEBQ. cc cceccceccccscces 3,567 98 175 
MIDs bon cenneeccdeccere 4,290 102 126 
TERT cconccesccceceseses 5,906 123 195 


The startling increase in the number of 
murders cannot be explained by the increase of 
population, for within the decade the popula- 
tion increased about 20 per cent., while homi- 
cidal crimes increased 400 per cent. 


The Sun, New Yor/.—Again a Bill for the 
abolition of capital punishment in this State 
has been passed by the Assembly, and again it 
has been defeated inthe Senate. . . . Last 
year, said Mr. Malby during the debate, only 
about one and one-half per cent. of the mur- 
derers were executed, The penalty that should 
be administered with the most certainty and 
with absolute equality is actually administered 
with the least certainty and the most inequality. 
A pickpocket gets his just deserts from a jury; 
a murderer stands a good chance of escaping 
from them, so hard is it to get a jury who will 
send a man to death, . . . In all the 
civilized States of the world capital punish- 
ment is either abolished outright or is so rarely 
adininistered for the crime of murder that its 
entire disuse seems to be near at hand. Cold- 
blooded killing as a public penalty is repugnant 
to modern civilization. 


The Commercial-Gazette, Pittshurgh.— The 
one potent argument against hanging is that it 
has little if any deterrent influence. Willful, 
deliberate, and premeditated murders continue 
to increase with the growth in population, if 
not in excess of it, and it becomes pertinent to 
inquire whether capital punishment might not 
better be abolished. 

1. 


FAVORING CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


The Churchman (Prot. Episc.), New York. 
—The arguments against capital punishment 
are perfectly familiar. So far as they are 
based upon a Divine revelation, and especially 
upon the revelation recorded in the Bible, two 
facts are, we believe, undisputed: that in the 
Old Testament capital punishment was not 
only permitted, but commanded; and that in 
the New Testament, Christ distinctly recog- 
nized the authority of a government which 
inflicted capital punishment on the largest 
scale; and St. Paul declared that the civil 
magistrate is the ‘‘ minister of God,” and is 
not ‘‘ to bear the sword in vain.” ‘The sword 
of the Roman magistrate was certainly not a 
sword with a blunt edge. It is safe to say that 
Greek philosophy, also Roman law, the ordi- 
nary instincts of mankind, and the supposed 
lessons of experience and demands of political 
and social expediency, are absolutely unani- 
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mous in requiring that a murderer shall be 
put to death. 


The Times, New York City.—It is really a 
practical question of the safety of society in 
which a sentimental repugnance to taking the 
life of a human being, however criminal, 
should not be allowed to weigh. Regard for 
human life should begin with the assassins. 


The Tribune, New York Ctty.—There were 
fewer miscarriages of justice in the criminal 
practice of Michigan [after the abolition of 
capital punishment] than in other States 
where the death-penalty was enforced. At the 
same time there was no increase of crime of 
the first magnitude. For the first decade the 
Statistics tended to confirm the predictions of 
the advocates of clemency in dealing with 
murderers; but as the time has gone on the 
argument has been reversed. Evidence is not 
lacking to prove that imprisonment for life has 
ceased to exercise sufficient deterrent influence 
to insure public safety and welfare. 


The Journal of Commerce, New York.—In 
Michigan, many years ago, imprisonment for 
life was substituted for the gallows as the 
penalty for murder in the second degree. For 
a while there appeared to be an improvement 
along the whole line of administration in the 
trial of the more desperate class of criminals. 
- . . During the last few years all that was 
gained by the change appears to have been 
lost, and the respect for human life among the 
criminal classes seems to be materially lessened 
by the mildness of the punishment in capital 
cases, 


The Dispatch, Columbus, O.—A_ plan for 
abrogating the death-penalty, to be successful, 
must also insure the full execution of the life- 
imprisonment sentence. Nothing less can re- 
ceive the support of men who now fear that 
every such project is simply a method of 
defeating the ends of justice. 


The Telegraph, Seattle, Wash. — There 
seems to be a danger that the moral sense of 
the community will be dulled by these con- 
tinual appeals on behalf of redhanded scoun- 
drels who find themselves facing the execu- 
tioner, Either the death-penalty should be 
abolished or there should be an end to these 
attempts to throw doubt upon the justice of the 
sentences of the courts. 


The Christian Advocate, New York City.— 
Lynch law is the natural result of the treat- 
ment of criminals in too indulgent a manner. 
The uncertainties of the administration of jus- 
tice, and the escape of the criminals from even 
the insufficient penalties pronounced against 
them, account for many of the terrible scenes 
of burning, shooting, and hanging which dis- 
grace our civilization. Nor are these crimes 
committed in the South alone or on the fron- 
tiers. It is extremely grievous for human 
nature at its best estate to see one who has 
murdered a father, a wife, or a child, or ruined 
a daughter, alive, and, perhaps, through politi- 
cal influence and cunningly devised fables, set 
free ; and not a few homicides have resulted 
from such provocation : whereas, if the punish- 
ment of criminals in a manner in harmony 


| with a common-sense judgment of their deserve 


ing were certain, only sudden outbreaks of pas- 
sion would lead to interference with legal 
processes. 


The News, Newark, N. F.—If a criminal 
has enough influence to save his neck it natu- 
rally follows that the same machinery could be 
set in motion to free him from prison. ‘The 
statement that jurors’ conscientious scruples 
militate against the infliction of the supreme 
penalty is not upheld by the facts; their work 
is often undone by the interference of the out- 
side public or by the work of lawyers who 
take advantage of every technicality to cheat 
justice. 


St. Paul Globe. —The Senate yesterday very 
properly dealt a death-blow to the Bill repeal- 
ing capital punishment. Iowa tried a 
long time to do without capital punishment, 
but lynching became so common in the State 
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that the Legislature was finally forced to reén- 
act the capital punishment law. A short time 
after the new law went into force lynching be- 
gan to decline, and now it is almost unheard 
of. 


The Leader, Cleveland, O. — Of course, no 
punishment inflicted upon an assassin can help 
the man or woman slain by him, but if it saves 
some other innocent person from an equally 
cruel fate, is not that far more important than 
the life of the murderer? 


Wilkesbarre (Pa.) Record.—Of late there 
seems to be a sentiment growing in this State 
among the ultra-sympathetic in favor of 
abolishing capital punishment. This is a dan- 
gerous sentiment and one which should find no 
favor with sensible people. 


ABOUT THE LATIMER CASE. 


Detroit Tribune.—All\ are agreed that Mich- 
igan should harbor no more R. Irving Latimers, 
either at large or in her penal institutions. 
The citizens of the State are thoroughly 
aroused, not so much on account of the Latimer 
affair as on account of the rapid and almost 
unparalleled increase in the percentage 
murders within the last two years. 


ot 


The Free Press, Detroit. —The most advanced 
criminologists of the day are agreed that death 
is the only logical method of removal, and that 
there is no justification for imprisonment of 
any kind except the purpose of reforming the 
criminal. If the latter has committed a crime 
which forfeits to him the right to the benefits 
of reformation then he should die. Let the 
Legislature enact such a law. 


Lansing (Mich.) Journal.—While we are not 
prepared to fully agree with the vee Press 
that the death penalty acts as a deterrent, yet 
we most heartily endorse its demand for the 
restoration of capital punishment. 


The News, Detroit.—The States that have 
capital punishment did not, first of all, adopt 
so serious a measure in the face of any single 
criminal incident, but asthe result of delibera- 
tion, and the satisfaction which the penalty 
has given has been far from uniform. ‘The 
State of Michigan, with an aversion to capital 
punishment almost an unwritten constitution, 
is hardly called upon to take so strange a step 
and make so violent a departure from its 
historic code of penalties for crime simply 
because there has been a single shocking 
incident of a criminal nature. . . It is hard 
enough to make good laws soberly. It is 


dangerous to attempt to make them when 
frenzied. 
Philadelphia Public Ledger. — The case 


should admonish the Legislature of Pennsyl- 
vania not to tamper with the law of this State 
providing for capital punishment. 


The Pilot, Boston.—Capital punishment may 
be a doubtful thing, but in a case like this the 
criminal should be given the benefit of the 
doubt and hanged as soon as caught. 


N. ¥. World.—The case may perhaps re- 
mind those who are pushing a Bill for the abo. 
lition of capital punishment in the State that 
there are some criminals for whom even mawk- 
ish sentimentality ought to feel less pity than 
for their victims and the public whose enemies 
they are. 


PERTINENT COMMENTS. 

The Times, Pittsburgh.— Professor D’Arson- 
val, a distinguished French scientist, main- 
tains that persons executed by electricity are 
really not dead, and that life is actually only 
extinguished by the knife of the surgeon per- 
forming the autopsy. He declares that elec- 
tricity only kills either by prodzcing mechani- 
cal lesions of the vessels of the nervous system 
or by inhibiting the great functions wholly or 
partially, such as stoppage of respiration, of 
the heart, of the exchanges between the tissues 
of the blood, etc. Disruptive discharges, such 
as lightning and static discharges from powerful 
batteries, produce the first kind of death which 
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is seldom encountered in cases of industrial 
discharges. ‘The second kind of death is nearly 
always the rule in the latter case. The result 
claimed is that while the first kind of dis- 
charges bring about definitive death, the sec- 
ond may only induce a state of apparent death 
from which the person may be recovered by 
artificial respiration. The French professor 
challenges American physicians to apply the 
method of resuscitation he prescribes to per- 
sons suffering from electric shock. It may be 
remarked that the editor of the Electrical Eu- 
gineer indorses Professor D’Arsonval’s state- 
ments and claims that the victim of an electri- 
cal execution suffers severe torture, and that 
the characterization of that process of killing 
as a humane method is based on entirely in- 
sufficient premises. 


The Deseret News, Salt Lake City.—The 
authority spoken of, M. D’Arsonval, is highly 
endorsed and if his conclusions shall be shown 
to be correct, the barbarous business spoken 
of should be abandoned. Certainly the State 
of New York can do no less than order a 
thorough investigation and do it at once. 


The Evening Journal, Jersey City.—The 
responsibility of deciding whether any man 
shall live or die ought never to be put upon 
one man, or official. It is wrong to repose the 
power of pardoning a condemned and _ sen- 
tenced murderer in the hands of any Governor, 
or require him to determine whether a man 
shall, or shall not, pay the penalty of his crime 
with his life. Such a responsibility, and such 
power, should not be imposed upon, or given 
to, any single individual. The better and 
wiser way is that pursued in this State, and in 
Massachusetts, where the pardoning or remit- 
ting power is vested in a court, or council. 
composed of several officials, 


AS OTHERS SEE US. 
The following comments from foreign jour- 


nals in reference to recent events in the United 


States possess interest to American readers, 
as showing some of the phases of American 


life which attract the notice of foreigners. 


THE NEW ADMINISTRATION. 


Sydney Mail (Lib.), Sydney, Australia.— 
President Cleveland appears to have made up 
his mind to combat the ‘‘ rings ” in addition to 
the many other reforms which he proposes. 
Will he be strong enough ? 


Le Signal (Protestant), Paris.—Different 
countries, different ways. ‘Two incidents of 
the inauguration of President Cleveland are 
reported with great respect by the American 
papers. His wife, who is said to be very popu- 
lar, called him back once more when he was 
about to leave, and, embracing him, prayed 
God to help him in his work. And he was 
sworn in on the Bible which his mother had 
given him in his childhood. 


Rotterdamsche Courant (Lib.).—The Presi- 
dent of Chili, in his message of congratula- 
tion, hopes that Cleveland’s reélection will 
prove that the United States Government will 
watch over the peace of the entire American 
continent. Sen. Montt undoubtedly had in 
mind President Harrison and his Minister, 
Evans, when he worded this message. 


El Pats (Lib.), Madrid.—When Cleveland 
left office four years ago, the United States 
had the good will of all the rest of the world. 
There was a very respectable surplus in the 
treasury, and this surplus was increasing. ‘To- 
day the aggressive policy of the late Adminis- 
tration has estranged the United States in 
many quarters by the petty quarrels with Hay- 
ti, Chili, Italy, and Canada, and the treasury is 
in such astate that President Harrison is re- 
puted to have said: ‘‘I go out of office on 
Saturday; there are funds enough till then. I 
do not care what comes after me.” 


Figaro, Paris.—M. Cleveland certainly be- 
gins his administration well. He busies him- 
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self in reforming the civil service of the coun- 
try. He also declares that his party is most 
strenuously engaged in accomplishing a reform 
of the tariff and the taxes. 


Times (Conservative), (London).—Grand Sa- 
chem Croker says that the word ‘‘ patronage " 
has not been hinted at during his call upon 
Mr. Cleveland. A dozen lesser lights re- 
echo these sentiments, and the whole Tam- 
many organization, according to its present 
oulgivings, wants to be thought in perfect 
harmony with the President. This is a type 
of what is going on throughout all wings of 
the Democratic Party. ‘They are courtiers to- 
day, but nevertheless, if the patronage goes in 
the wrong direction, or is lacking, there may 
be something else to-morrow, President 
Cleveland has had a good deal of experience 
of this kind already, which will certainly help 
to guide him in what may become one of the 
most critical administrations of the United 
States Government. 


VARIOUS COMMENTS. 


El Republicano (Dem.), Caracas, Venezuela. 
—The United States is to-day superior to any 
other country of the great American continent. 
And yet its natural advantages are not as 
great as those of some of our more southerly 
countries. But the people are less indolent 
than we are, and they attend more to business 
than pleasure. Everything is done to open up 
the resources of the country, an efficient rail- 
road system overspreads it like a network in 
all directions, and thus the farmers as well as 
the manufacturers have access to proper 
markets for their produce. We will not enjoy 
the same prosperity until we build roads and 
railways instead of beautifying our cities. 


L’Eclaire, Paris.— American housekeepers 
complain vehemently against their people, and 
two writers have undertaken to explain the 
general discontent: Miss Frances Abbott in 
The Forum, and Miss Clementine Black in 
The X1X. Century. Both come to the same 
conclusion and both indicate the same panacea 
as a universal remedy, vz. the abolition of 
domestic servants. Not that the Yankee dames 
propose to do all the hard work themselves, 
but they advocate the employment of special- 
ists, who go around to do a part of the work 
which now actually devolves upon a single 
person, 


Le Petit Journal, Paris, March 26.—The 
United States has issued a new set of postage 
stamps, fifteen in number, ranging in value 
from one cent to five dollars, each depicting 
some event in the history of Columbus, and 
nearly all reproductions of well-known paint- 
ings. Putting aside all questions of artistic 
value, this series of stamps is, in our opinion, 
incomparably more interesting than our poor 
and single French type of stamp, the common- 
place nature of which we attempt in vain to 
hide, by printing it on paper of various tints. 


El Monitor Republicano (Rep.), Mexico.— 
The appointment of Mr. Herbert as Secretary 
of the Navy has been welcomed by individuals 
of all parties to such an extent that the gentle- 
man is perhaps thought to be the most able 
member of the new Cabinet. ‘his proves once 
again the absurdity of a law made in a hasty 
moment by the Republicans, a law which should 
have been set aside many years ago. Herbert 
fought on the side of the Confederacy, and the 
knowledge which he displayed, as well as his 
activity during the time when he served as a 
member of the Naval Committee of the South, 
inclined Cleveland to intrust him with the chief 
command of the navy. But what kind of a 
law is this, which does not permit a man to be 
a Sergeant, and yet allows him to be a Com- 
mander-in-chief? Yet it appears that this 
anomaly exists in the United States, according 
to Art. 1,218 of the Revised Statutes. Accord: 
ing to these Statutes also a foreigner may serve 
in the army if he is only one day inthe country, 
while an American is not allowed to defend his 
country if he has fought for the Confederacy. 
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ULSTER AND HOME RULE. 





The demonstrations in Ulster against the 
Home Rule Bill have, of course, awakened 
the echoes throughout the British Isles. Week 
before last we presented utterances from the 
American press. This week we present utter- 
ances from the press of the United Kingdom and 
from the press of the British colonies. These 
utterances were all made antecedent to the 
passage of the Bill to second reading, Friday 
night, April 21, by a vote of 347 to 304. 


CONSERVATIVE VIEWS. 


The spectator (Cons.), London.—The ** Want 
of Confidence” debate of Monday night, if it 
produced no other result of the first import- 
ance, elicited from Mr. Gladstone an avowal 
which appears to us to justify to the fullest 
extent the alarm with which the Irish minority 
anticipate the consequences of Home Rule. 
He declared it his opinion that the ‘* sympa- 
thies” of the Irish people must be considered 
as afactor of great importance in awarding 
punishment to Irish crime. The Irish people 
look with a certain sympathy on such crimes 
as those of violence, intimidation, and even 
cruelty, when the violence, intimidation, and 
cruelty are used in furtherance of agrarian 
objects ; and, therefore, Mr. Gladstone 
thinks that the penalties inflicted on 
those who shoot, mutilate, and _ intimi- 
date for agrarian purposes, should be 
milder in Ireland than they would be in Eng- 
land, or even—for thatis certainly involved in 
the logic of the argument—in those parts of 
Ireland where the English, rather than the 
Irish, standard prevails. . . . No wonder 
the Ulster population regard Home Rule as a 
kind of threat against civilization itself, when 
Mr. Gladstone absolutely defends on principle 
lenient sentences on those who specially offend 
the moral feelings of the North, but advocates 
no such leniency to those who are betrayed 
into criminal wrath against the violent parti- 
sans of the Catholic Church. And surely, Mr. 
Gladstone does lay down a very perverse 
rule. In Ireland the conscience of the Catho- 
lics is undoubtedly too lenient towards con- 
Spiracy, cruelty, and violence, when these are 
directed against the foes of the popular party; 
but it is quite false to assume that in their 
hearts they do not condemn these offenses. 
. . . But when we find even the English 
Prime Minister avowing that the laxity of the 
conscience of the Irish majority on these points 
should be carefully respected, and that crimes 
which Mr. Asquith denouncés so justly in 
England should be more or less commiserated 
in Ireland, and let off lightly on the ground 
that Irish ‘‘ sympathies, convictions, and tradi- 
tions” favor those who commit them, how can 
we expect the Irish people to recognize the 
shortcoming of their own moral standard ? 
. « « We cannot wonder that Ulster re- 
sents the very name of Home Rule, when this 
is what Home Rule is to mean, according to 
the Prime Minister's frank avowal. 


The Times (Conservative), London, — There 
is nothing to be found in history resembling in 
any respect the coercion by which Mr. Glad- 
stone professes to contemplate thrusting his 
‘‘erazy proposals” down the throats of the 
Ulstermen and of all the other loyal, orderly, 
and prosperous classes in Ireland. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s grand policy of Irish pacification ex- 
ceeds the insolent triumphs of any conqueror 
and the abject compliance of any vanquished 
State. Itis idle for Mr. Gladstone to suppose 
that a procession of 80,000 Ulstermen is to be 
ignored or contemned. 

The Weekly Scotsman (Cons.), Edinburgh, 
Scotland.—Probably of all the questions em- 
bodied in the host of Bills by which the Gov- 
ernment pursue what Mr. Gladstone calls their 
‘very cheap method of obtaining credit,” 
Home Rule is that- on which there is least of 
siucere conviction and real concord. But all 
are bound to stick to it, because by means of it 
they each hope to get the special thing they do 
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want. Thus the Welsh members, we are told, 
will be ‘‘ true as steel,” because by backing 
Irish Nationality they expect to secure full 
recognition of the nationhood of Wales. So 
we may Say that there is a spirit of unity and 
self-discipline in the party; but it is like that 
which, in a famous picture of the Flood, is 
seen to prevail among the heterogeneous party 
of wild beasts and tame assembled on a raft. 
They are castaways, all too much concerned for 
the moment about their own fate to attack each 
other; but let them touch dry land, or let their 
craft founder, and there will be an end to 
their harmony. Mr, Gladstone is their real, 
almost their only, bond of union. He spoke 
impressively and pathetically on Monday of 
his ‘‘ strength being nearly run dry,” and of 
the ‘‘ great disadvantage which the party had 
long undergone from being led by a person of 
his age.” In this last particular he deceives 
himself, but can scarcely deceive the public, 
His great age, so far from being a disadvan- 
tage to his party, is, as has been said, the one 
thing that keeps it together, and gives it some 
appearance of coherence and respectability. 
Having no longer any great principle upon 
which they can find common footing, the 
Government following are content to rely 
upon sentiment—the sentiment of veneration 
for old age and for abilities which have so 
wonderfully withstood the inroads of the 
years. It is a sentiment to which all due re- 
spect should be paid in the proper time and 
place. But it is illegitimate and mischievous 
in the highest degree to make it the prime 
ruling, moving, and binding power in Imperial 
politics. 


LIBERAL COMMENTS. 


United Ireland (Home Rule), Dublin, Tre- 
land.—We think the time has come when the 
national journals of Ireland should protest 
against the apparent indifference of the Irish 
Government to the state of affairs which is de- 
veloping in Ulster. It is all very well for 
Liberal papers and politicians, who know very 
little about the North of Ireland, to say that 
these threats of civil war from Irish Unionists 
mean nothing, and are mere words; and so to 
rest contented. Home Rule, the argument is, 
has a majority of forty in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain and Ireland. With that 
majority the Bill will pass its second reading, 
and so receive the sanction of the people of 
the Three Kingdoms. If our party in the 
country support us to the end, the Bill will be- 
come law, despite every opposition. Let us 
see if the Ulster Unionists will then venture to 
carry out their threats. Yes, let us see. Of 
course we know they will not carry out their 
threats. But does this end the business? Mr. 
Morley at least ought to have sufficient ex- 
perience of Orangeism to know that there is 
another aspect to the question. By means of the 
threats we have referred to, and the lurid 
rhetoric with which they are accompanied, the 
Orange blood of the North is becoming warm. 
And with Mr. Dane, M.P., and such like crying 
**to arms!” there is no doubt that pretty soon 
it will be at boiling point. The result of this 
nearly all of us can foresee. There certainly 
will not be civil war; but just as certainly 
there will be riots and bloodshed, and many 
lives of innocent people will be lost. . . . 
It is the boast of the present Liberal Party 
that they have come to Ireland to change the 
condition of affairs under which Nationalists 
felt justified in saying that there was one sys- 
tem of laws for them and another for the party 
of Ascendency. Can they make that boast in 
presence of the fact that treason is being 
preached from nearly every Unionist platform 
in Ulster? We can tell the Chief Secretary 
that the suspicion is growing that he is nervous 
about dealing with these right royal rebels. 
He should consider well whether it is wise to 
allow such a feeling to develop. 


Daily Chronicle (Lib.), London.—The recep- 
tion of Mr. Balfour in Belfast was certainly a 
remarkable one. The enthusiasm expressed 
against the Home-Rule Bill in one little corner 
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of Ireland is not open to doubt, and Mr. Bal- 
four has every possible ground for legitimate 
pride and pleasure in the fact that this out- 
burst of Ulster feeling centred round his own 
person. But on turning to his speech, we 
must honestly confess to great disappointment. 
We will set aside the mere empty words which 
he uttered. There are, however, other matters 
which we must briefly mention. ‘The first is 
that Mr. Balfour has encouraged the resistance, 
by force of arms, of a very small section of 
Ireland against a measure which, if it becomes 
a law, becomes so in a perfectly constitutional 
manner. ‘The second point on which we would 
dwell is that Ulster is merely Ulster; not even 
all Ulster, only little more than half of it. Of 
her 33 members, 14 are for Home Rule. The 
whole of this ‘* incomparable ebullition ” which 
has ‘‘ killed Home Rule for ever,” is the 
ebullition of 19 constituencies, less than one- 
fifth of the representatives of Ireland, 


Glasgow Herald (Unionist), Glasgow, Scote 
Jand.— There was no need for Mr. Balfour to 
argue against Home Rule before the audience 
which welcomed him as few statesmen have 
ever been welcomed before. It is easy enough 
to manufacture a popular demonstration with 
brass *bands and banners. But, although a 
claque may be hired, enthusiasm cannot be 
bought, and nothing but genuine emotion will 
bring half a million of people together for a 
common purpose. 


Lhe Irish Catholic and Nation (Home Rule), 
Dublin.—The dependence of Ireland on Eng- 
land for everything which makes existence 
possible has been one of the stereotyped fal- 
lacies propagated by Unionist speakers. The 
fact is that all the outcry about lack of capital 
in Ireland is the merest fudge. ‘There is not a 
day in the year that the bankers and bill brokers 
of London do not owe more money to Ireland 
than Ireland owes to their country. 


Lrish Times (Unionist), Dudlin.—Nothing 
so completely or agreeably proves the match- 
less success and imperial significance of the 
Belfast demonstration as the miserable and 
puny attempts of partisan journals to dis- 
credit it. 


Liverpool Mercury (Lib.), Liverpool, England. 
—There are various ways by which Irish op- 
ponents of Home Rule may influence English 
sentiment in their behalf. But the most inge- 
nious device is that resorted to bya Belfast 
trader, who informs his clients that, in the face 
of the prospect of Home Rule, he would not 
deem himself justified in giving further orders 
except such asmight be indispensable, because 
Mr, Gladstone can think of ‘‘ handing over a 
loyal and respectable minority into the hands 
of the Phoenix Park murderers.”” Our won- 
der is that any one who undertakes to repre- 
sent ‘‘ the business population of the country” 
should have so poor a comprehension of what 
Mr. Gladstone really does mean and the Home- 
Rule Bill is intended to accomplish. 


Daily News (Lib.), London.—We had always 
supposed the sound Tory doctrine to be that 
George III. was right and the colonists were 
wrong. Yet, if the Ulster colonists, the men 
who boast to this day that they are not Irish, 
were to ask for separate treatment, we do not 
believe that they would ask in vain. But that 
is a very different thing from allowing them to 
dispose of all Ireland for an indefinite period. 


The Christian Commonwealth (nonconform- 
ist), London,— The certain issue of all projected 
reforms is to arouse opposition—fierce in pro- 
portion to their profound and far-reaching 
character, ‘This explains the unscrupulous re- 
sistance offered to Home Rule. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s measure, being one of vast change, af- 
fecting large and varied interests, offending, as 
all radical reforms must, some national sus- 
ceptibilities, was sure to excite strenuous op- 
position, and will certainly never be carried 
apart from a prolonged and severe struggle. 
But the degree or character of this opposition 
to Home Rule is no argument against it. 
Whatever our views on the subject, we cannot 
be insensible to the fact that every great rem 
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form has aroused the bitterest hostility of the 
moneyed and official classes, whose interests 
always lie in keeping things as they are. ‘This 
explains the aspersions of the Unionist press, 
the sudden decline in Irish funds, which has 
given such a handle to the Dissentients, and 
the attempts to shake the Premier’s purpose 


shown in the Belfast and City deputations. | 
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Nothing, however, is more uncertain as an in- | 


dex of political justice than fluctuations in the 
money market. 


COLONIAL OPINIONS. 


The Weekly World, Vancouver, B. C.—The 
great Republic to the south of us can always 
be depended upon to stand in the front 
rank when the cause of human liberty is at 
stake. It has been tried as by fire itself, and 
came out of the furnace pure gold. The gath- 
ering in the great city of New York, a few 
evenings since, to further Home Rule, was 
addressed by political, professional, and mer- 
cantile giants, and the response on a cash basis 
Was as prompt as it waS yenerous. . . . It 
is to be hoped that Canada, enjoying all the 


blessings of home rule, will not allow the | 


United States to carry off the laurels as open- 
handed contributors to the exigencies of the 
Nationalists. 


London Letter to The Statesman, Calcutta, 
Jndia.—There is nothing particularly extraor- 
dinary about the Bill. At any rate, be it in- 
spired or not, the fact remains that the Oppo- 
sition are fighting very shy of it. That mighty 
nimrod, Lord Randolph Churchill, gave away 
1iis party on the subject on Thursday week, 
when he expressed his reliance upon the Lords. 
The other stout men in buckram row seem 
disinclined to fight their own corner ‘‘ at all at 
all.” ‘They are falling back upon Ulster. 
** Rouse Ulster” is the password: Lord Salis- 
bury is the man. He is going to Ireland on 
the 4th April; on the 5th he will rouse the 
Orangemen in Belfast, on the 7th he will rouse 
the Orangemen of Londonderry. Let us hope 
he will have energy enough left to rouse his 
own party when he comes back. 


Times, Melbourne (Cons.), Australia, — The 
serious thing is, that the Ulstermen have got 
to the point of swearing by the thousand, and 
on the Bible, that they will resist Home Rule 
up to the fighting point. And Ulstermen are 
not in the habit of firing off unmeaning oaths. 
Our *‘ only General” indeed, the hero of Tel 
el-Kebir, and who is an Ulsterman, is said to 
be among the military officers of high standing 
who are ready to take up arms for Ulster. 


Cape Argus (lnd.), Cape Town, South 
A frica.—\t may not be in the power of Parlia- 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


FRANCE AND GERMANY. 
The 


war between France i 
Germany, over the expulsion of Kurtz and 


newspaper an 
Brandes from France, has not ceased, though 
the Kurtz incident has been terminated to the 
satisfaction of both sides. We present a few 
sample extracts from both sides, showing the 
spirit which the controversy has engendered: 
Journal des Debats (ind. Rep.), Paris.—TVhe 
German Government blows into the war trum- 
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Miinster, that accusations against Veterinary 
Surgeon Kurtz cannot be upheld and that chey 
are, according to the police investigation, 
entirely due to personal spite. The French 
Government will endeavor to prevent the 
occurrence of such incidents in future and has 
| requested Count Miinster to inform Kurtz that 
| he is perfectly at liberty to return to France. 
The matter is thereby settled in the most satis- 
| factory manner. 

RIGHTS OF SUFFRAGE. 


| Itis not alone in Belgium that questions of 


| suffrage are agitating the public mind, as che 


| pet. Itis very convenient to show that vengeful | following extracts, taken somewhat at random 





ments any more than we are told it is in the | 


power of kings to cause or cure the evils 
endured by a community. But there certainly 
is some provocation for satire in the concen- 
tration of British political efforts upona highly 
disputed programme of political reform, when 
the condition of the people and country gener- 
ally is such as to cause the very greatest 
anxiety from an economic point of view. What 
is the importance of Home Rule in the face of 
the continual stagnation in trade which 
annually forces tens of thousands of Britons to 
emigrate. 


Sydney Mail ( Lib.), Syduey, Australia.—One 
of the most important changes proposed by 
Mr. Gladstone in the Home-Rule Bill is that 
the two Houses shculd sit together over mat- 
ters where they cannot agree, after the Nor- 
wegian fashion. The plan was proposed once 
in the colony Victoria, but rejected because it 
is **un-English.” Mr. Gladstone has _ less 
scruples. He recognizes the difficulty to keep 
up a hereditary or nominee Upp2r House ina 
democratical country. In England the swamp- 
ing of the Upper House is still reasonably re- 
mote, on account of the respect paid to the 
Lords by the people. In Democratic Ireland 
serious complications would arise if the two 
Houses could not agree. 





France constitutes a permanent peril for peace- 
ful Germany; it is useful to picture France as 
very strong, and to dilate upon the patriotic 
manner in which she bears her heavy arma- 
ment; in short, it is good to be able to hold up 


France as an example to the Germans, who | 


are less disposed to put their hands in their 
pockets for the increase of the army. 

Le Temps (Rep.), Paris. —The German jour- 
nals continue to publish violent and untruthful 
articles about the Brandes incident 
affair of the Veterinary Surgeon Kurtz. 


and 


With 


regard to Brandes the Government has simply | 


used its right, and the reports of the police go 
to show that the German journalist did not 


create a commotion atall, and that his relatives, | 


after accompanying him to the station, regained 
their domicile in quietness. The Foreign Office 
has also informed the German 
that Kurtz may return to France at any time, 
the accusation against him of being a spy not 
being proven. 


The following is a digest of the somewhat 
lengthy official article which has been so much 
discussed by the French and German papers, 


and which was intended to warn the French 


Government against the danger of pandering | 


to national hatred. 


Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, Berlin.— 
Only the correct behavior of the French Gov- 
ernment ever since 1871 has prevented the 
wild and continual instigations from resulting 
in warlike deeds; but it is to be feared that of 
late the French statesmen cannot resist the 
temptation to gain by actions inimical to Ger- 
many that applause of the masses which they 
cannot insure to themselves by other measures. 
Within a short time two German newspaper 
correspondents have been expelled from 
France, although the accusations laid against 
them have been proved to be groundless. The 
right of the French Government to expel any 
foreigner without assigning a reason, and sim- 
ply because he is objectionable, has never been 
questioned. But an appeal to national hatred 
is dangerous, and the applause of the French 
press and people is purchased somewhat too 
dearly at the cost of increasing those passions 
in which pacific Europe finds a constant danger 
of war. The hooting crowd which threw 
stones at the expelled German and his family 
pictures the mental state of France. Neither 
was the cry, ‘‘@ Berlin! &@ Berlin!” which 
sounded through the streets of Paris in 1870 
the result of momentary passion, but rathet 
the outcome of a gradual rousing of the na- 
tional pride. If this exhibition of nationa! 
hatred against individual Germans is to be 
used as an offset against the Panama and other 
scandals, then it is easy to imagine what we 
have to expect if greater complications have to 


be removed by diverting public attention to | 


foreign affairs. The wish and hope that such 
complications may never arise does not remove 
the duty to warn against surprises, 

The following is an official acknowledgment 
that the case of Herr Kurtz, who was expelled 
from Havre on a charge of espionage, has been 
settled satisfactorily to the German Govern- 
ment, 

Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung (Cons.), 
Berlin. — The French Minister of Foreign 
Affairs has informed our Ambassador, Count 


the | 


Ambassador | 


| from foreign journals, show: 


| Cape Argus (1nd.), Capetown, South Africa. 


—The Freestaters in the Transvaal are peti- 
| tioning the Volksroad for admission to the 
| voting privileges. As the Freestate franchise 
|is in some respects the most liberal in South 
| Africa, the granting of these privileges would 
lafford a royal—or rather republican—road 
| along which the ‘‘ nitlander” (foreigner) might 
| travel to the franchise. Go and become a good 

Orange Freestate citizen by having property 
worth £150 registered in your name, then take 
| train to Pretoria and claim to be put on the 

register. 
| L'ludependance Belge ( Brussels).—They have 
in Sweden a popular assembly. elected by 
universal suffrage, but unknown to the law, 
which is called the Folke Rigsdad. This as- 
sembly sits at the same time as the legal Rigs- 
dad, studies the question of universal suffrage 
and social reforms, and transmits to the Rigs- 
dad a summary of its labors, under the form of 
wishes and wants. The Folke-Rigsdad has: 
just closed its session. Before separating, the 
popular assembly directed its President to for- 
ward to the Rigsdad the following question: 

‘*Has the Government any intention of pro- 
posing in the present session a modification in 
the Constitutional provisions relating to the 
right of suffrage?” The Chamber of Deputies 
refused to entertain the question, a logical but 
very impolitic step. When a movement of 
opinion is so strong as the demand for universal 
suffrage in Sweden, it is not wise to refuse 
without examination to comply with the wishes 
of so large and notable a portion of the popula- 
tion of the country, The Folke-Rigsdad has 
decided to make a general manifestation in 
favor of universal suffrage through the whole 
country on the first of June. What form this: 
manifestation will take has not yet been ar- 
ranged. 


Graphic (Cons.), London.—Norway is bent 
on Home Rule as far as she can possibly get 
it. The debate in the Storthing over the 
| establishment of a separate consular system for 
Norway wages fiercely, but as yet has reached 
no definite issue. Sweden is equally discon- 
tented with her electoral system, and a singu- 
| lar ‘* People’s Diet” has assembled at Stock- 
|holm to express the popular anxiety for 
suffrage reform. This Diet is elected by those 
citizens who are excluded from parliamentary 
suffrage, and, therefore, claims to be the direct 
voice of the people. 

El Imparcial (Ind.), Madrid.—With uni- 
versal suffrage arises the necessity to rule that 
suffrage by corruption and violence. This is 
conclusively proved by the United States, 
where the system has originated the class of 
people called professional politicians, who are 
despised even in their own country. 








AT OUR EXPENSE. 


Jones : What do you think will be the biggest 
thing that you wiil see at the World’s Fair ? 
Brown: My hotel bill.—U/k, Berlin, 


Wequetequocke is a town in Connecticut, 
but lockjaw is carrying off its inhabitants as 
fast as they arrive.— Weekly Mail, Cardiff. 


The United States Government means to 
carry out all the provisions of the McKinley 
Bill. Even meteors will have to pay import 
duty after this. —/ail Courant, Amsterdam. 
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ULSTER AND HOME RULE. 





The demonstrations in Ulster against the 
Home Rule Bill have, of course, awakened 
the echoes throughout the British Isles. Week 
before last we presented utterances from the 
American press. This week we present utter- 
ances from the press of the United Kingdom and 
from the press of the British colonies. These 
utterances were all made antecedent to the 
passage of the Bill to second reading, Friday 
night, April 21, by a vote of 347 to 304. 


CONSERVATIVE VIEWS. 

The spectator (Cons.), London.—The ‘* Want 
of Confidence” debate of Monday night, if it 
produced no other result of the first import- 
ance, elicited from Mr. Gladstone an avowal 
which appears to us to justify to the fullest 
extent the alarm with which the Irish minority 
anticipate the consequences of Home Rule. 
He declared it his opinion that the ‘‘ sympa- 
thies”’ of the Irish people must be considered 
as afactor of great importance in awarding 
punishment to Irish crime. The Irish people 
look with a certain sympathy on such crimes 
as those of violence, intimidation, and even 
cruelty, when the violence, intimidation, and 
cruelty are used in furtherance of agrarian 
objects; and, therefore, Mr. Gladstone 
thinks that the penalties inflicted on 
those who shoot, mutilate, and intimi- 
date for agrarian purposes, should be 
milder in Ireland than they would be in Eng- 
land, or even—for that is certainly involved in 
the logic of the argument—in those parts of 
Ireland where the English, rather than the 
Irish, standard prevails. . . . No wonder 
the Ulster population regard Home Rule as a 
kind of threat against civilization itself, when 
Mr. Gladstone absolutely defends on principle 
lenient sentences on those who specially offend 
the moral feelings of the North, but advocates 
no such leniency to those who are betrayed 
into criminal wrath against the violent parti- 
sans of the Catholic Church. And surely, Mr. 
Gladstone does lay down a very perverse 
rule. In Ireland the conscience of the Catho- 
lics is undoubtedly too lenient towards con- 
Spiracy, cruelty, and violence, when these are 
directed against the foes of the popular party; 
but it is quite false to assume that in their 
hearts they do not condemn these offenses, 
. . . But when we find even the English 
Prime Minister avowing that the laxity of the 
conscience of the Irish majority on these points 
should be carefully respected, and that crimes 
which Mr. Asquith denouncés so justly in 
England should be more or less commiserated 
in Ireland, and let off lightly on the ground 
that Irish ‘*‘ sympathies, convictions, and tradi- 
tions” favor those who commit them, how can 
we expect the Irish people to recognize the 
shortcoming of their own moral standard ? 
- +» « We cannot wonder that Ulster re- 
sents the very name of Home Rule, when this 
is what Home Rule is to mean, according to 
the Prime Minister's frank avowal. 


The Times (Conservative), London, — There 
is nothing to be found in history resembling in 
any respect the coercion by which Mr. Glad- 
stone professes to contemplate thrusting his 
“*crazy proposals” down the throats of the 
Ulstermen and of all the other loyal, orderly, 
and prosperous classes in Ireland. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s grand policy of Irish pacification ex- 
ceeds the insolent triumphs of any conqueror 
and the abject compliance of any vanquished 
State. Itis idle for Mr. Gladstone to suppose 
that a procession of 80,000 Ulstermen is to be 
ignored or contemned. 

The Weekly Scotsman (Cons.), Edinburgh, 
Scotland.—Probably of all the questions em- 
bodied in the host of Bills by which the Gov- 
ernment pursue what Mr. Gladstone calls their 
‘‘very cheap method of obtaining credit,” 
Home Rule is that-on which there is least of 
sincere conviction and real concord. But all 
are bound to stick to it, because by means of it 
they each hope to get the special thing they do 
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want. Thus the Welsh members, we are told, 
will be ‘‘true as steel,” because by backing 
Irish Nationality they expect to secure full 
recognition of the nationhood of Wales. So 
we may Say that there is a spirit of unity and 
self-discipline in the party; but it is like that 
which, in a famous picture of the Flood, is 
seen to prevail among the heterogeneous party 
of wild beasts and tame assembled on a raft. 
They are castaways, all too much concerned for 
the moment about their own fate to attack each 
other; but let them touch dry land, or let their 
craft founder, and there will be an end to 
their harmony. Mr, Gladstone is their real, 
almost their only, bond of union. He spoke 
impressively and pathetically on Monday of 
his ‘‘ strength being nearly run dry,” and of 
the ‘‘ great disadvantage which the party had 
long undergone from being led by a person of 
his age.” In this last particular he deceives 
himself, but can scarcely deceive the public, 
His great age, so far from being a disadvan- 
tage to his party, is, as has been said, the one 
thing that keeps it together, and gives it some 
appearance of coherence and respectability. 
Having no longer any great principle upon 
which they can find common footing, the 
Government following are content to rely 
upon sentiment—the sentiment of veneration 
for old age and for abilities which have so 
wonderfully withstood the inroads of the 
years. It is a sentiment to which all due re- 
spect should be paid in the proper time and 
place. But it is illegitimate and mischievous 
in the highest degree to make it the prime 
ruling, moving, and binding power in Imperial 
politics. 


LIBERAL COMMENTS. 


United Ireland (Home Rule), Dublin, Tre- 
land.—We think the time has come when the 
national journals of Ireland should protest 
against the apparent indifference of the Irish 
Government to the state of affairs which is de- 
veloping in Ulster, It is all very well for 
Liberal papers and politicians, who know very 
little about the North of Ireland, to say that 
these threats of civil war from Irish Unionists 
mean nothing, and are mere words; and so to 
rest contented. Home Rule, the argument is, 
has a majority of forty in the Imperial Parlia- 
ment of Great Britain and Ireland. With that 
majority the Bill will pass its second reading, 
and so receive the sanction of the people of 
the Three Kingdoms. If our party in the 
country support us to the end, the Bill will be- 
come law, despite every opposition. Let us 
see if the Ulster Unionists will then venture to 
carry out their threats. Yes, let us see. Of 
course we know they will not carry out their 
threats. But does this end the business? Mr. 
Morley at least ought to have sufficient ex- 
perience of Orangeism to know that there is 
another aspect to the question. By means of the 
threats we have referred to, and the lurid 
rhetoric with which they are accompanied, the 
Orange blood of the North is becoming warm. 
And with Mr. Dane, M.P., and such like crying 
“to arms!” there is no doubt that pretty soon 
it will be at boiling point. The result of this 
nearly all of us can foresee. There certainly 
will not be civil war; but just as certainly 
there will be riots and bloodshed, and many 
lives of innocent people will be lost. . . . 
It is the boast of the present Liberal Party 
that they have come to Ireland to change the 
condition of affairs under which Nationalists 
felt justified in saying that there was one sys- 
tem of laws for them and another for the party 
of Ascendency. Can they make that boast in 
presence of the fact that treason is being 
preached from nearly every Unionist platform 
in Ulster? We can tell the Chief Secretary 
that the suspicion is growing that he is nervous 
about dealing with these right royal rebels. 
He should consider well whether it is wise to 
allow such a feeling to develop. 


Daily Chronicle (Lib.), London.—The recep- 
tion of Mr. Balfour in Belfast was certainly a 
remarkable one. The enthusiasm expressed 
against the Home-Rule Bill in one little corner 
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of Ireland is not open to doubt, and Mr. Bal- 
four has every possible ground for legitimate 
pride and pleasure in the fact that this out- 
burst of Ulster feeling centred round his own 
person. But on turning to his speech, we 
must honestly confess to great disappointment. 
We will set aside the mere empty words which 
he uttered. There are, however, other matters 
which we must briefly mention. The first is 
that Mr, Balfour has encouraged the resistance, 
by force of arms, of avery small section of 
Ireland against a measure which, if it becomes 
a law, becomes so in a perfectly constitutional 
manner, ‘The second point on which we would 
dwell is that Ulster is merely Ulster; not even 
all Ulster, only little more than half of it. Of 
her 33 members, 14 are for Home Rule. The 
whole of this ‘* incomparable ebullition ” which 
has ‘‘ killed Home Rule for ever,” is the 
ebullition of Ig constituencies, less than one- 
fifth of the representatives of Ireland. 


Glasgow Herald (Unionist), Glasgow, Scote 
land.— There was no need for Mr. Balfour to 
argue against Home Rule before the audience 
which welcomed him as few statesmen have 
ever been welcomed before. It is easy enough 
to manufacture a popular demonstration with 
brass ‘bands and banners. But, although a 
claque may be hired, enthusiasm cannot be 
bought, and nothing but genuine emotion will 
bring half a million of people together for a 
common purpose. 


Lhe Irish Catholic and Nation (Home Rule), 
Dublin.—The dependence of Ireland on Eng- 
land for everything which makes existence 
possible has been one of the stereotyped fal- 
lacies propagated by Unionist speakers. The 
fact is that all the outery about lack of capital 
in Ireland is the merest fudge. ‘There is not a 
day in the year that the bankers and bill brokers 
of London do not owe more money to Ireland 
than Ireland owes to their country. 


lrish Times (Unionist), Dudlin.—Nothing 
so completely or agreeably proves the match- 
less success and imperial significance of the 
Belfast demonstration as the miserable and 
puny attempts of partisan journals to dis- 
credit it. 


Liv:rpool Mercury(Lib.), Liverpool, England. 
—There are various ways by which Irish op- 
ponents of Home Rule may influence English 
sentiment in their behalf. But the most inge- 
nious device is that resorted to bya Belfast 
trader, who informs his clients that, in the face 
of the prospect of Home Rule, he would not 
deem himself justified in giving further orders 
except such asmight be indispensable, because 
Mr. Gladstone can think of ‘‘ handing over a 
loyal and respectable minority into the hands 
of the Phoenix Park murderers.” Our won- 
der is that any one who undertakes to repre- 
sent ‘‘ the business population of the country” 
should have so poor a comprehension of what 
Mr. Gladstone really does mean and the Home- 
Rule Bill is intended to accomplish. 


Daily News (Lib.), London,—We had always 
supposed the sound Tory doctrine to be that 
George III. was right and the colonists were 
wrong. Yet, if the Ulster colonists, the men 
who boast to this day that they are not Irish, 
were to ask for separate treatment, we do not 
believe that they would ask in vain. But that 
is a very different thing from allowing them to 
dispose of all Ireland for an indefinite period. 


The Christian Commonwealth (nonconform- 
ist), London,—Vhe certain issue of all projected 
reforms is to arouse opposition—fierce in pro- 
portion to their profound and far-reaching 
character. ‘This explains the unscrupulous re- 
sistance offered to Home Rule. Mr. Glad- 
stone’s measure, being one of vast change, af- 
fecting large and varied interests, offending, as 
all radical reforms must, some national sus- 
ceptibilities, was sure to excite strenuous op- 
position, and will certainly never be carried 
apart from a prolonged and severe struggle. 
But the degree or character of this opposition 
to Home Rule is no argument against it. 
Whatever our views on the subject, we cannots 
be insensible to the fact that every great rem 
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form has aroused the bitterest hostility of the 
moneyed and official classes, whose interests 
always lie in keeping things as they are. This 
explains the aspersions of the Unionist press, 
the sudden decline in Irish funds, which has 
given such a handle to the Dissentients, and 
the attempts to shake the Premier’s purpose 
shown in the Belfast and City deputations. 


Nothing, however, is more uncertain as an in- | 


dex of political justice than fluctuations in the 
money market. 


COLONIAL OPINIONS. 


The Weekly World, Vancouver, B. C.—The 
great Republic to the south of us can always 
be depended upon to stand in the front 
rank when the cause of human liberty is at 
stake. It has been tried as by fire itself, and 
came out of the furnace pure gold. The gath- 
ering in the great city of New York, a few 
evenings since, to further Home Rule, was 
addressed by political, professional, and mer- 
cantile giants, and the response on a cash basis 
was as prompt asit was generous. . . . It 
is to be hoped that Canada, enjoying all the 
blessings of home rule, will not allow the 
United States to carry off the laurels as open- 
handed contributors to the exigencies of the 
Nationalists. 


London Letter to The Statesman, Calcutta, 
dndia.—There is nothing particularly extraor- 
dinary about the Bill. At any rate, be it in- 
spired or not, the fact remains that the Oppo- 
sition are fighting very shy of it. That mighty 
nimrod, Lord Randolph Churchill, gave away 
iis party on the subject on Thursday week, 
when he expressed his reliance upon the Lords. 
The other stout men in buckram row seem 
Gisinclined to fight their own corner “‘ at all at 
all.” ‘They are falling back upon Ulster. 
**Rouse Ulster” is the password: Lord Salis- 
bury is the man. He is going to Ireland on 
the 4th April; on the 5th he will rouse the 
Orangemen in Belfast, on the 7th he will rouse 
the Orangemen of Londonderry. Let us hope 
he will have energy enough left to rouse his 
own party when he comes back. 


Times, Melbourne (Cons.), Australia. — The 
serious thing is, that the Ulstermen have got 
to the point of swearing by the thousand, and 
on the Bible, that they will resist Home Rule 
up to the fighting point. And Ulstermen are 
not in the habit of firing off unmeaning oaths. 
Our ‘‘ only General” indeed, the hero of Tel 
el-Kebir, and who is an Ulsterman, is said to 
be among the military officers of high standing 
who are ready to take up arms for Ulster. 


Cape Argus (Ind.), Cape Town, South 
A frica.—\t may not be in the power of Parlia- 
ments any more than we are told it is in the 
power of kings to cause or cure the evils 
endured by a community. But there certainly 
is some provocation for satire in the concen- 
tration of British political efforts upon a highly 
disputed programme of political reform, when 
the condition of the people and country gener- 
ally is such as to cause the very greatest 
anxiety from an economic point of view. What 
is the importance of Home Rule in the face of 
the continual stagnation in trade which 
annually forces tens of thousands of Britons to 
emigrate, 


Sydney Mail (Lib.), Sydney, Australia.—One 
of the most important changes proposed by 
Mr. Gladstone in the Home-Rule Bill is that 
the two Houses should sit together over mat- 
ters where they cannot agree, after the Nor- 
wegian fashion. The plan was proposed once 
in the colony Victoria, but rejected because it 
is ‘‘un-English.” Mr. Gladstone has less 
scruples. He recognizes the difficulty to keep 
up a hereditary or nominee Upp2r House ina 
democratical country. In England the swamp- 
ing of the Upper House is still reasonably re- 
mote, on account of the respect paid to the 
Lords by the people. In Democratic Ireland 
serious complications would arise if the two 
Houses could not agree, 
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FOREIGN TOPICS. 


FRANCE AND GERMANY. 


The newspaper war between France and 
Germany, over the expulsion of Kurtz and 





Brandes from France, has not ceased, though 
the Kurtz incident has been terminated to the 
| Satisfaction of both sides. We present a few 
sample extracts from both sides, showing the 
spirit which the controversy has engendered: 
Journal des Debats (Ind. Rep.), Paris.—The 
German Government blows into the war trum- 
pet. Itis very convenient to show that vengeful 
France constitutes a permanent peril for peace- 
ful Germany; it is useful to picture France as 





very strong, and to dilate upon the patriotic 
manner in which she bears her heavy arma- 
ment; in short, it is good to be able to hold up 
France as an example to the Germans, who 
are less disposed to put their hands in their 
pockets for the increase of the army. 


Le Temps (Rep.), Paris. —The German jour- 
nals continue to publish violent and untruthful 
articles about the Brandes incident and the 
affair of the Veterinary Surgeon Kurtz. With 





regard to Brandes the Government has simply 
used its right, and the reports of the police go | 
to show that the German journalist did not | 
create a commotion atall, and that his relatives, | 
after accompanying him to the station, regained | 
their domicile in quietness. The Foreign Office 
has also informed the German Ambassador | 
that Kurtz may return to France at any time, 
the accusation against him of being a spy not 
being proven. 


The following is a digest of the somewhat 
lengthy official article which has been so much 
discussed by the French and German papers, 
and which was intended to warn the French 
Government against the danger of pandering 
to national hatred. 


Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, Berlin.— 
Only the correct behavior of the French Gov- 
ernment ever since 1871 has prevented the 
wild and continual instigations from resulting 
in warlike deeds; but it is to be feared that of 
late the French statesmen cannot resist the 
temptation to gain by actions inimical to Ger- 
many that applause of the masses which they 
cannot insure to themselves by other measures, | 
Within a short time two German newspaper 
correspondents have been expelled from 
France, although the accusations laid against 
them have been proved to be groundless. The 
right of the French Government to expel any 
foreigner without assigning a reason, and sim- 
ply because he is objectionable, has never been 
questioned. But an appeal to national hatred 
is dangerous, and the applause of the French 
press and people is purchased somewhat too 
dearly at the cost of increasing those passions 
in which pacific Europe finds a constant danger 
of war. The hooting crowd which threw 
stones at the expelled German and his family 
pictures the mental state of France. Neither 
was the cry, ‘‘d Berlin! & Berlin!” which 
sounded through the streets of Paris in 1870 
the result of momentary passion, but rather 
the outcome of a gradual rousing of the na- 
tional pride. If this exhibition of national! 
hatred against individual Germans is to be 
used as an offset against the Panama and other 
scandals, then it is easy to imagine what we 
have to expect if greater complications have to 
be removed by diverting public attention to 
foreign affairs. ‘The wish and hope that such 
complications may never arise does not remove 
the duty to warn against surprises, 


The following is an official acknowledgment 
that the case of Herr Kurtz, who was expelled 
from Havre on a charge of espionage, has been 
settled satisfactorily to the German Govern- 
ment, 


Norddeutsche Allgemeine Zeitung (Cons.), 
Berlin. — The French Minister of Foreign 





| which is called the Folke Rigsdad. 





Affairs has informed our Ambassador, Count 
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Miinster, that accusations against Veterinary 
Surgeon Kurtz cannot be upheld and that chey 
are, according to the police investigation, 
entirely due to personal spite. The French 
Government will endeavor to prevent the 
occurrence of such incidents in future and has 
requested Count Miinster to inform Kurtz that 
he is perfectly at liberty to return to France. 
The matter is thereby settled in the most satis- 
factory manner. 


RIGHTS OF SUFFRAGE. 


It is not alone in Belgium that questions of 
suffrage are agitating the public mind, as che 
following extracts, taken somewhat at random 
from foreign journals, show: 


Cape Argus (1nd.), Capetown, South Africa. 
—The Freestaters in the Transvaal are peti- 
tioning the Volksroad for admission to the 
voting privileges. As the Freestate franchise 
is in some respects the most liberal in South 
Africa, the granting of these privileges would 
afford a royal—or rather republican—road 
along which the *‘ nitlander” (foreigner) mig*t 
travel to the franchise. Go and become a good 
Orange Freestate citizen by having property 
worth £150 registered in your name, then take 
train to Pretoria and claim to be put on the 
register. 

L’ Independance Belge ( Brusse/s).—They have 
in Sweden a popular assembly, elected by 
universal suffrage, but unknown to the law, 
This as- 
sembly sits at the same time as the legal Rigs- 
dad, studies the question of universal suffrage 
and social reforms, and transmits to the Rigs- 
dad a summary of its labors, under the form of 
wishes and wants. The Folke-Rigsdad has. 
just closed its session. Before separating, the 
popular assembly directed its President to for- 
ward to the Rigsdad the following question: 
‘*Has the Government any intention of pro- 
posing in the present session a modification in 
the Constitutional provisions relating to the 
right of suffrage?” ‘The Chamber of Deputies 
refused to entertain the question, a logical but 
very impolitic step. When a movement of 
opinion is so strong as the demand for universal 
suffrage in Sweden, it is not wise to refuse 
without examination to comply with the wishes 
of so large and notable a portion of the popula- 
tion of the country, The Folke-Rigsdad has 
decided to make a general manifestation in 
favor of universal suffrage through the whole 
country on the first of June. What form this: 
manifestation will take has not yet been ar- 
ranged, 


Graphic (Cons.), London.—Norway is bent 
on Home Rule as far as she can possibly get 
it. The debate in the Storthing over the 
establishment of a separate consular system for 
Norway wages fiercely, but as yet has reached 
no definite issue. Sweden is equally discon- 
tented with her electoral system, and a singu- 
lar ‘* People’s Diet” has assembled at Stock- 
holm to express the popular anxiety for 
suffrage reform. This Diet is elected by those: 
citizens who are excluded from parliamentary 
suffrage, and, therefore, claims to be the direct 
voice of the people. 


El Imparcial (Ind.), Madrid.—With uni- 
versal suffrage arises the necessity to rule that 
suffrage by corruption and violence. This is 
conclusively proved by the United States, 
where the system has originated the class of 
people called professional politicians, who are 
despised even in their own country, 


AT OUR EXPENSE. 


Jones : What do you think will be the biggest 
thing that you wiil see at the World’s Fair ? 
Brown: My hotel bill.—U/k, Berlin, 


Wequetequocke is a town in Connecticut, 
but lockjaw is carrying off its inhabitants as 
fast as they arrive.— Weekly Mail, Cardiff. 


The United States Government means to 
carry out all the provisions of the McKinley 
Bill. Even meteors will have to pay import. 
duty after this.—A/ail Courant, Amsterdam. 
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THE CHURCH PRESS. 
CHURCH UNION. 


The series of articles on the subject of 
Christian Union, published -in Zhe /ndepen- 
dent of April 13th, has called forth general 
comment from the religious press. ‘The plan 
of union proposed, in the discussion of which 
twenty-two representative ministers took part, 
was especially restricted to denominational 
consolidation along lines of family resemblance. 
We present the opinion of leading papers of 
various denominations; 

The Methodist Recorder (Meth. Prot.), Pitts- 
burgh.—So far as the Methodist bodies are 
concerned there does not seem to be much en- 
couragement given to the view that speedy 
union of the branches in this family group is 
practicable. Singularly enough the represen- 
tatives of both branches of Episcopal Metho- 
dism think that there are good reasons why 
the two large Episcopal Methodist bodies, 
similar in polity and doctrines, and different 
only in their views about the negro in the 
Church, should still remain separate, while 
they think that the separations on matters of 
principle, like lay-representation, non-episco- 
pacy, etc., are no longer called for. Bishop 
Hendrix says: ‘‘ Many of the smaller bodies 
seemingly have no important distinctive work 
todo."" To us, we confess, the situation seems 
just the reverse. We can see no reason for 
the continued separation Wf the two great 
Episcopal Methodisms. The only excuse for 
it is the survival of animosities with regard to 
an issue that has long since been settled. But 
until lay-representation that is worthy the 
name is achieved in these churches, and a 
democracy takes the place of episcopacy, there 
isa distinctive work for a Church like ours. 
In the one case the schism rests upon a pre- 
judice, in the other upon a principle. 

The Western Christian Advocate (Meth. 
Epis.), Cincinnati,—So far as the union of our 
Church [the Methodist Church North] and the 
Church South is concerned, there is expressed 
no difference of opinion: We are not ready for 
it, and—the Southern writers say—such are 
the practical difficulties in the way, that per- 
haps nothing more than cordial fraternity, 
amounting to federation, ever can be expected. 


The St. Louis Observer (Cumberland Presby- 
terian) emphasizes the position taken by Dr. 
J. M. Howard, who represented the Cumber- 
land Presbyterians in the symposium, that 
** we, as a denomination of Christians, cannot 
surrender our convictions for the sake of 
organic union with other branches of the Pres- 
byterian family,” and adds: 


Cumberland Presbyterians, like all other 
denominations in the country, are quite willing 
for union if only they are not asked to sur- 
render their cherished doctrines. We believe 
it possible, however, to arrive at a basis of 
organic union without coming to a unity of 
opinion. If consolidation is postponed until 
all men believe alike, then union can never 
come, and ought never to come. The Presby- 
terian family are at one as to form of govern- 
ment, but are divided in regard to doctrine. 
Cumberland Presbyterians alone stand arrayed 
against the other ten divisions on the doctrine 
of election. So far as religious convictions 
are concerned, we would be as much or more 
at home in several other Churches as we would 
be in the Calvinistic Churches. Cumberland 
Presbyterianism is a protest against fatalism, 
against hyper-Calvinism, against all forms of 
necessitarianism. Cumberland Presbyterians 
are deeply convinced that destiny points to 
their doctrines as the future doctrines of the 
great Presbyterian family. They ask to be 
permitted to stand as a protest against a doc- 
trine which is becoming more and more offen- 
sive to the religious conscience of mankind. 


The Watchman (Baptist), Boston, calls atten- 
tion to Several phases of the subject which 
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** have been forced upon us” by acareful study 
‘‘of the various propositions for Church 
Union”: 

One is, that advocates of ‘‘ Christian Union” 
seldom take the pains to describe precisely 
what it is that they desire. They see that we 
have a good many different sects, one hundred 
and forty-three in the United States, according 
to Dr, Carroll, the Special Agent of the 
eleventh census of Churches. But what is the 
practicable ideal? To unite all these sects 
under one religious polity, or to bring them all 
to subscribe toa common creed? Neither ot 
these things, we take it. But practicable 
‘*Christion Union” means ‘‘the unity of the 
spirit in the bonds of peace”; it means frater- 
nal codperation; it means the cessation of the 
pernicious rivalry, which leads to the over- 
churching of many communities, and the 
practice of Christian comity. . . Again, 
the divisions of Christianity are enormously 
overestimated in statistical tables. . . . It 
might be a wise thing to make a campaign, as 
Dr, Carroll suggests, for consolidation in de- 
nominational families. But taking the figures 
as they stand, the great body of the Protestant 
Christians are divided, not into a hundred or 
more sects, but into four or five great denomi- 
nations. And we are not at all sure that the 
prospect for union in the large sense, to which 
we have referred, is not better between some 
of the great denominations than between some 
of the minor sects within the denominations, 
which hold to their peculiarities in inverse pro- 
portion to their importance. . . . The 
method of union by compromise probably will 
not effect much. The Churches will inevitably 
come nearer to each other as the enormous de- 
mand of our age for aggressive Christian serv- 
ice is realized, and asthey come to understand 
each other better. Indeed, we are not sure 
that one-half of the bigoted sectarianism in the 
world is not due to pure ignorance. 


The Churchman (Prot. Epis.), New York, 
combats the opinion that belief in the Bible 
will prove a link of union between the various 
**nonconformist” bodies. It points to the 
effects of recent Bible criticism, and especially 
the case of Dr. Briggs, in dividing men ‘‘ to 
whom the Bible was the only centre of unity, 
into hostile camps,” and, urging the authority 
of the Church, says: 


We are very much mistaken if those who 
are disunited on the Bible will not seek and 
find their only link of unity in the historic 
Church. ‘This Church has authority to set in 
their right place the sacred documents of 
which she is the original depositary. ‘The best 
argument for accepting the sacred volume, and 
giving to it its due valuation, will be found in 
the reflection that this volume has ever been 
the oracle of the Church which has conquered 
the world, and maintained one faith and one 
order from its very beginning. ‘The belief in 
this Church is belief in a matter of history; 
suck a belief is rapidly becoming the only pos- 
sible bond of unity among Christians, and such 
a belief alone can restore the Bible to its 
proper place in the minds and consciences of 
men. 

The Congregationalist, Boston, is evidently 
not prepossessed with the plan proposed. 
Speaking of the differences in denominational 
families it remarks : 

The personal element is most prominent in 
these divisions. For example, there are sects 
which have separated from the parent body be- 
cause it refused to denounce secret societies or 
permitted Sunday-schools or refused to include 
in its creed a prohibition of dancing. ‘hose 
who have thought it worth while to separate 
for such reasons from Christians with whom 
they have been in fellowship, are not likely to 
unite with them again on the confession of 
great doctrines or in carrying on great enter- 
prises for the salvation of men. Union be- 
tween different religious families is more pro- 
bable than between different sects of the same 
family. 
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ULSTER AND HOME RULE. 


The Episcopal Register (Prot. Epis.), Phila- 
delphia, remarking upon the position of the 
press of this country on Mr. Gladstone’s 
Home-Rule Bill, says: 


American papers pretty generally belittle 
the opposition it has evoked, naturally sympa- 
thizing with the policy of the Liberals as op- 
posed to that of the ‘Tories,and we fear 
largely influenced by a desire to secure the 
approval of the Irish Romanists among their 
constituents. For ourselves, while we would 
speak with diffidence concerning any matter of 
foreign politics, we must hope that a measure 
which is so largely favored by the Roman 
Catholics will not prevail. Our reading of 
history, beginning with Charlotte Elizabeth’s 
‘* Siege of Derry,” has filled us with an un- 
conquerable dislike to the Church of Rome, 
and we must look with fear upon any measure 
which will increase its power, and place the 
Protestants of the North of Ireland at a disad- 
vantage. 

The Church Guardian, Montreal, recounts 
several attacks upon Nonconformist ministers 
in Ireland, and quotes from the /rish Ecclesi- 
astical Gazette, of Dublin: ‘‘ Already we have 
some foretastes of Roman Catholic ascend- 
ency.” 

The Central Christian Advocate (Meth.Epis.), 
St. Louis, is evidently not disturbed by any 
fear of Roman Catholic tyranny, should 
Home Rule be givento Ireland, as may be 
gathered from the following words: 


Everything but ‘‘ Home Rule” has been 
tried in Ireland; why not try that policy as a 
last resort? Ever since the days of Daniel 
O'Connell Ireland has been restive, anxious, 
disturbant, volcanic, occasionally explosive. 
Several régimes, with various policies, have 
been uppermost since the death of that patriot. 
None of them has brought quiet, acquiescence, 
or genuine peace to the Emerald Isle. Why 
not try Home Rule? Sentiment in England 
and Ireland and America is divided on the ques- 
tion; all sorts of reasons in favor of, and 
against, the proposed policy, have been urged. 
Ruin, it is alleged, awaits Ireland, no matter 
whether Gladstone’s remedy for Irish ills may 
be adopted or rejected. The proposed law, 
however, is the result of nearly a century of 
reflection, experiment, and political exploita- 
tion, The statesmen of the British Isles have 
been studying the question for many years, 
and this proposed legislation is the outcome of 
itall. Things can hardly be worse in Ireland 
under the operation of ‘‘ Home Rule than they 
have hitherto been? Why not give Gladstone 
free play, and try his plan? 


CATHOLICISM IN NEW ENGLAND. 


In our issue of April 15, we gave an extract 
from an article in Zhe /ndependent showing 
the remarkable growth of the Church of Rome 
in New England. Zhe Southern Churchman, 
(Prot. Epis.), Richmond, controverts the con- 
clusion of 7'%e Jndependent that New England 


“e 


will not become alien because it is Catholic,” 
and that of Zhe Christian Register, of Boston, 
when it affirms ‘tno backward step has been 
taken in any particular.’ The Southern 
Churchman says: 


We are not so certain about this. There is 
so much superstition connected with Roman- 
ism, and in mary respects it is the religion 
which human nature craves, that as the Roman 
Catholic Church continues to increase in the 
New England States, it will be certain to leaven 
society, and Puritanism be a thing of the past. 
The only hope that we can see for Puritanism 
to overcome Romanism is to turn to the Epis- 
copal Church, which, holding the faith once 
for all delivered to the saints, has also the 
‘* Historic Episcopate.” 
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Am, Anthropologist, April, 7 pp. 

** Arraignment of Paris” (Peele’s), The Source of. Fe- 
lix E. Schelling. Modern Language Notes, April. 
‘This drama was presented. about the year 1581, by 
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nature of Schumann's work, 
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** Partition of Africa,’’ and others, 

Chorus Choir (A Successful), Music, April, 5 pp. 
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Christ, The Likeness of. With Illustrations from the 
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P.R.B.A. £ug. ///ustrated Mag., London, April, 12 
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College (an American), The First Attempt to Found, 
Wm. Armitage Beardslie. Mag. of American His- 
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Illustrated Mag., \.ondon, April, 8 pp. 
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Note by Rose G. Kingsley. Ang. liiustrated Mag., 
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Edinburgh Forgeries (The). “xg. lilustrated Mag., 
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Featherflight (Lady). W. W. Newell. Jour. of Am, 
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4 pp. 
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guary. London, April, 6 pp. A review and presenta- 
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Graduatesas Hired Coaches. L. W.Clark'75. Harvard 
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Musical Notations. A/usic, April, 9 pp. The inven- 
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Myth (A Blackfoot Sun and Moon). George Bird Grin- 
nell, Jour. of Am. Folk-Lore, Boston, Jan.-March, 
4pp. Myth of the Blackfoot Indians. 

“Nathan der Weise **—Poem or Play? Raymond 
Calkins. Modern Language Notes, Apvil, 644 pp. 
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work was a drama, or merely a dramatic poem; and 
concludes that it was a poem, 

Nova Scotia, Signs and: Omens from. Mrs. C. V. 
Jamison. Jour. of Am. Folk-Lore, Boston, Jan.- 
March, 1 p. 

Original-Package Case (The). D. L. Cady. Central 
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watha.” 
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on, Edmund J. James. Univer. Exten., April, 13 pp. 

Violin (The) and Its Ancestry. W. F. Gates. A/nsic, 
April, 13 pp. Description of ancient bowed instru- 
ments; history of the violin to 1640. 

Visitor (A) and His Opinions: A Story of the Seen 
and Unseen. Blackwood’s, Edinburgh, April, 31 pp. 
A mysterious, complete story. 


Wagner and His Work. Viewed from the Closing 
Years of His Century. Henry Badger. M/usic, April, 
12 pp. The special point of this paper is that, at the 
close of this century, the hopeful propheciesof ** the 
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Women, Professions Accessible to. Westminster Rev. 
London, April, 5 pp. Eulogistic review of a late 
book in French by Jeanne Chauvin. 

Woodlanders (the), With. A Son of the Marches. 
Biackwood's, Edinburgh, April, 11 pp. Descriptive 
of the Woodlanders and their folk-lore. 
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Arbitration, The London (England) New Chamber of. 
T. F. Utley, Am. Law Rev.. March-April, 7 pp. 
Favors the principle, but remarks that the Chamber 
has no provision to meet the case of one party refus- 
ing to arbitrate. 

Councils of a Nation (The). Blackwood’s, Edinburgh, 
April, 19 pp: Descriptive of the opening of the first 
Fee Parliament of Tonga. 

Federation. the Polity of the Future. Charles Donald 
Farquharson. Westminster Rev., London. April, 13 
pp. Argues in favor of a friendly Federation of 
the States of Europe. 

Fisheries (The) in American History. George A. 

ich. Chautauguan, Meadville, May, 5 pp. Urging 
the importance of settling the Fisheries controversy 
with Canada. 

Nicaragua Canal (The), with Special Reference to 
Legislation in Connection with It. Geo. P. Mon- 
tague. Am. Law Rev., March-April, 14 pp. Advo- 
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Obstruction: WhatIs It? Symposium by Eight Per- 
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Rev., London, April, 1opp. The obstruction dis- 
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the House of Commons. 

Politics and the Supreme Court of the United States. 
Walter D. Coles. Am. Law Rev., March-April, 
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mittee, Opinions of Practical Business Men on. 
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Apostles’ Creed (the), The Conflict in Germany Over. 
Dr. Adolph Zahn. Pres. and Ref. Rev., April, 27 pp. 


Atonement (Christ's), The Nature of. A Contribution 
Toward the Formulation ofa Consistent Arminian 
Theory. Il, Penalty and Punishment. The Rev. 

Jackson, Canadian Meth, Quar., Toronto, 
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Brahminism, Past and Present. II. Prof. T, M. Lind- 
say. Miss. Rev. of the World, April, 7 pp. Personal 
observations bearing upon the ** confusion ot wor- 
ships in what was called Hindooism,.” 

Buddhism, Probable Future of. The Rev. E. Tribolet. 
Miss. Rev. of the World, April, 5% pp. The writer 
believes that Buddhism, because it has given up 
many of the ‘fundamental doctrines of its founder,” 
will pass away, 

Burma, the Hill Tribes of, A Priesthood and Sacrifices 
among. The Rev, A. Bunker, D.D. Afiss. Rev. of 
the Woerld, April, 3 pp. Descriptive of the priest- 
hood and sacrificial ceremonies of the Red Karens. 

Church and State, Divorce of. The Rev. J. Waters. 
Hom. Rev., May,7 pp. Urges that from * the very 
nature of things there should be absolute separation 
of Church and State.” 

Disestablishment, After. Alfred Berlyn. Westminster 

vev., London, April, 8 pp. Prognostications of what 
will become of the Church of England after it is 
disestablished. 

Easter (The Moravian). E. A. Oldham, 
April,2 pp. Descriptive of customs, etc. 

Gospel (The), According to Peter. Ozora S. Davis. 
Hartford Seminary Record, April,12 pp. ‘Vhe text 
of the Crucifixion and Resurrection is given, 

Gospels The) in Arabic. Prof. D. B. Macdonald. 
Hartford Seminary Record, Conn. April, 14 pp. 
Discusses their source, and gives portions of the Ara- 
bic text. 

Greeks (the Ancient), Religion of. Prof. A. B. Hyde. 
Chautauguan, Meadville, May, 4 pp. Descriptive 
paper. 

Holy Spirit (the), The. Guidance of, I. 
W. Cooley. Canadian Meth. 


Chaperone, 


The Rev. J. 
le war., Toronto, April, 
q pp. The writer contrasts the special work of the 
oly Spirit in instructing man concerning the truth, 
and -the ** extreme theory. of direct, immediate, per- 
sonal guidance in all the petty details of life,” 

Hepe Renagenets A Review of Some Prevalent 

efects in Preaching the Gospel, ‘The Rev. J. P. 
Lilley,M. A. Pres. and Ref. Rew., April, 27 pp. 

Inspiration, Luther’s Doctrine of. Prof. 
Pieper. Pres. and Ref, Rev., April, 18 pp. 

Inspiration, The Real Problem of. Prof. Benjamin B. 
Warfield, D.D., LL.D. Pres. and Kef. Rev., April, 
46 pp. 

Jewish Gospel Work, Problems of. Prof. George H. 
Schodde, Ph.D. Afiss. Rew. of the World, April, 
s.pP. Descriptive of efforts atthe present time for 

hristianizing the Jews. 

Liberalism in Theology—Its History, 
Lessons. The Rev. W. 1. Shaw, L Canadian 
Meth. Quar., Toronto, April, 18 pp. The “ liberal- 
ism "’ which this paper condemns, is **dogmatic lax- 
ity, looseness of adherence to theological symbols.” 

Missionary Memorabilia, A. J. Gordon. Miss, Rev. of 
the World, May,s5 pp. Lessons from some of the 
words of ** master missionaries,” 

Morals (Christian), The Physical Factor in. Prof. 
Ralph Brecken. Canadian Meth. Quar., Toronto, 
April, 24 pp. Discusses the relation which exists 
between the body and the mind in its bearings upon 
Christian ethics, 

New Testament (the), Essential Changes in. The Rev. 
J. B. Finch, M.A. Hom. Rev., May, 7 pp. A plea 
for a “‘ conservative’’ revision of the Revised Ver- 
sion of 1881. 

Parliament of Religions (The World’s First). J. 
Barrows, D,D., Chairman Gen. Com, on Religious 
Congresses. Hom. Rev., May, 8 Pp. An _ outline of 
the plan and work and benefit of the Religious Con- 
gresses to be held at the World’s Fair, 

Paul’s Thorn in the Flesh, An Exegetical Study of. 


‘The Rev. J.D. Dinnick. Canadian Meth. Quar., 
Toronto, April, 19 pp. 
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Portugal, The Gospel in. Castellanus. J//ss. Rew. of 
the World, April, S44 pp. An account of the work 
of the Protestant Church in Portugal. 

Religion, Reason, and Agnosticism. Alice Bodington. 
Westminster Rev., London, April, 12 pp. Maintain- 
ing that the Supreme Being is sof all-powerful and 
all-good, and that all religion must have a basis of 
truth, which the Christian religion has not, 

Russia, Rome, and the Old Catholics. Olga Novikoff. 
New Rev., London, April 12 pp. Arguing that while 
the Russian Church can never unite with the 
Church of Rome, it can sympathize with the ** Old 
Catholics,” 

Seneca’s Writings and Paul’s, External Evidences to. 
Prof. C. M. Mead, D.D. /res. and Ref. Rev.. April, 
17 PP- 

Science (Physical), The Testimony of, to the Truth of 
Scripture. Principal William Caven,eD.D. Hom. 
Rev., May,6 pp. ‘lakes the position that there is 
nothing in the Bible in obvious conflict with the 
established conclusions of science. 

Student Volunteer Movement (The). The Rev. J. L. 
Nevins, D.D. Aliss. Rev. of the World, April.7 pp. 
“The Student Volunteer Movement’’ for foreign 
missions began with the summer school at Northi- 
field. ‘This paper discusses especially the hindrances 
that have been placed in the way of the students, 

Sunday Question (the), Chief-Justice Maxwell of Ne- 
braska Upon. A Review. Wm. E. Carter. Am. 
Law Rev., March-April, 19 pp. Combats the ** Puri- 
tanical arguments " of the Chief-J ustice, 


Sunday Who are the Chiet Assailants of? Joseph 
Cook. Our Day, Boston, April, 16 pp. 


Theology (Biblical), Prof. Philip Schaff.D.D. Hom. 
Rev., May, 5 pp. A definition of Biblical Theology 
in contradistinction to dogmatic or ethic. 
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World's Fair (the). Bishop Coxe on Sunday Closing of. 
Our Day, Boston, April, 4 Pp. The Bishop’s Petition 
to Congress in favor of Su ay Closing. 


SCIENCE AND PHILOSOPHY. 


Anthropological Society of Washington, Abstract of 
the Proceedings of. Am. Anthropologist, April, 
5 PP. 

Astronomical Influence in Geological Evolution. R. 
G. M. Browne. Westminster Rev., London, April, 
17 pp. Arguing that from the beginning all progress 
in geological evolution has taken place through the 
operation of cosmical or astronomical forces or 
influences, 

Bath, Museum of the Literary and Scientific Institu- 
tion of. John Ward. A ntiguary, London, April, 6 pp. 
One of a series of papers entitled, ‘‘ Notes on Archz- 
ology in Provincial Museums.” 

Doctrine (The) of Souls and of Disease Among the 
Chinook Indians. Franz Boas. /our.of Am. Folk- 
Lere, Boston, Jan.-March, 5 pp. The very few 
survivors of the Chinook tribe dwell on our Pacific 
Coast. 

Electricity Building (the) at the World’s Fair, In. 
World’s-Fair Electrical Engineering, April, 444 pp. 
Illus. Descriptive of some notable exhibits, as the 
telautograph, etc. 

Incandescent Illumination at the World’s Fair. R.H. 
Pierce, Chief Electrical Engineer. World's Fair 
Electrical Engineering, April, 1opp. Ulus. Des- 
criptive of the scope and general arrangement of the 
system of lighting the Fair 

Oceanography. Richard Beynon. National Mag., 
London, April, 10 pp. Presents a mass of authority 
unfavorable to Nansen’s anticipations of a blan 
space around the North Pole. 

Bi a (Rheumatic). =e L. Romine, M.D. 
Lehigh Valley Med. Mag., April, 44% pp. 

Phy: omy (Human) and Physical Characteristics 
in Folk-Lore and a. A. F. Chamberlain. 

‘our. of Am. Folk-Lore, Boston, Jan.-March, 12 pp. 

aintaining, by numerous illustrations, that there 
is scarcely a spot in the human anatomy to which 
does not cling some myth or legend of the people. 

Sanitary Science and the Coming Cholera. C. R. 
Hammerton. Chautauguan, Meadville, May, 3 pp. 
Advice to both individuals and the authorities as to 
how to prevent the spread of cholera this year. 

South Shields, Important Discovery at. Antiguary, 
London, April, rp. Illus. “The Discovery was a 
large slab with a Roman inscription.] 

Tetanus (Traumatic), With a Report of a Case. J. I. 
Cawley, M.D. Lehigh Valley Med. Mag., April, 
9 PP. 

Time-Keeping by Light and Fire. Walter Hough. 
Am. Anthropologist, April, 4 pp. 

Western Europe, The Strategic and Historic Geog- 
raphy of. I. Miller Macguire, LL.D. United 
Service Mag., London, April, 12 pp. With Maps, 
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Africa (Eastern), Slavery in. Am. Anthropologist, 
April, x p. 

Alleghanies (the), Settlements West of, Prior to 1776. 
G. C. Broadhead. Mag. of American History, April, 
6 pp. There were settlements prior to that date, but 
practically the whole broad West has been redeemed 
since, 

Australasia, What Hinders Emigration to? West- 
minster Rev., London, April, 12 pp. The answer 
given to the question is that no proper efforts are 
made by governments or private companies to per- 
suade persons to settle in Australasia. 

Competition, On Some Recent Aspects of. Banker's 
Mag., New York, April, 4 pp. Society gains by econ- 
omy in cost of production, but 1s injured by con- 
ditions which necessitates sales at a loss. 

Corporation (a De Facto), Liability of Numbers of. 
Henry L. Woodward. Am. Law Rev., March-April, 
15 pp. Liability contingent on their being recog- 
nized and acknowledged as a corporate society by 
claimants, 

Gold, Appreciation of, and Depression of Trade. 
Bankers’ Mag., New York, April, 2 pp. Disputes 
the connection, 

Labor (Organized) and the Law. Edward Arden, 
Chautauguan, Meadville. May,s pp. Recommending 
the organization of labor, but arguing that it can 
succeed in obtaining its just demands only by not 
transgressing the law. 

Legacies, Abatement of, Where an Estate Shows a 
Deficiency of Assets. Percy Llewellyn Edwards. 
Am. Law Rev., March-April, 6 pp. Widow’s 
legacy and creditor's first. If estate shows shortage 
other legacies reduced fro rata. 

Marriage Retations (The): Divorce. H. L. Postle- 
thwaite. Westminster Rev., London, April, 8 pp. 
Demanding a readjustment of divorce laws in Great 
Britain on common-sense principles. 

Old-Age Pay for the Million. J. Hall Richardson. 
Westminster Rev., Loudon, April, 7 pp. Maintain- 
ing that the machinery for a nat‘onal pension fund 
for old age already exists in Great Britain. 

Sociological Studies in London: The Church Army 
and the Salvation Army. The Rev. J. W. Hegeman. 
Hom, Rev., May, 1o pp. The principles and meth- 
ods of these two organizations as illustrating those 
of the Christian School of Sociology. 

Wealth, The Divisibility of. W. H. Mallock. New 
Rev., London, April, 12 pp. Arguing that the total 
income of all the persons in the United Kingdom, is 
not susceptible of any general division, and there- 
fore there cannot be a fairer division of wealth than 


now. 


THE LITERARY DIGEST. 


FRENCH AND ITALIAN. 
EDUCATION, LITERATURE, AND ART. 


Museum of the Pradoat Madrid. Paul Lefort. Ga- 


sette des Beaux-Arts, Paris, March, pp. 18. 5 Illus- 
trations. This third of a series of articles describes 
the paintings of the Florentine, Umbrian, Milanese, 
and Roman schools, 


Painting (Old Masters) Exhibition of them at the 


Royal Academy, London. Claude Phillips. Gazette 
des Beaux-Arts, Paris, March, pp. 15. 3 Illustrations, 
Descriptive paper. 


Tactics (Instruction in), How It Should Be Given to 


Officers, Journal des Sciences Militaires, Paris. 


March, pp. 19. 
POLITICAL, 


Algerian Question (The) and the report of M. Jules 


Ferry. G. Valbert. Rev. des Deux Mondes, Paris, 
March 1, pp. 12. The report was the result of a visit 
of investigation made in April and May, t892. 


England and the Triple Alliance. Correspondant, 


Paris, March 10, pp. 8. Arguing that an alliance with 
England is not less to be dreaded than her enmity. 


France and Pope Leo XIII. Charles Benoist. Rev. des 


Deux Mondes, Paris, March 15, pp. 34. Commending 
the good will shown by the Pope to Prance in recent 
acts. 

Hawaii, The Crisis at. C. de Varigny. Rev. des Deux 
Mondes, Paris, March 1, pp. 25. Account of the 
recent revolution witha history of the relations which 
have existed between the United States and the 
Sandwich Islands, 

Reforms Necessary in the Administration of Public 
Works in Italy. Pietro Bertolini. Nuova A ntologia, 
Rome, Feb., 15, pp. 24. 


Siam and the Question of Mekong-Hervé de Kerohant. 
Correspondant, Paris, March 10, pp. 18. Warning 
the French Government not to allow the English to 
get possession of the valley of Mekong. 

Spain, The Enactment of Universal Suffrage in. Luigi 
Palma. Nuova Antologia, Rome, Feb. 15, pp. 12. 
Maintaining that neither the people nor Govern 
ment of Spain is suitable for universal suffrage. 





SCANDINAVIAN, FINNISH, AND 
DANISH. 


EDUCATION, LITERATURE, AND ART, 

Holberg’s Diderich Menschenschirk Hr. von Done 
nerburg. Jul. Martensen. A/useum, Copenhagen. 
iste Hefte,13 pp. Reviews Holberg’s comedy and 
shows its historical basis. 

Marsk Stig Ballads. Henrik Schiick. Nordisk 
Tidskrift for Vetenskap, Konst, och Industri. Férsta 
Hiiftet. Stockholm, 24 pp. 

Spiritism, Arne Garborg. Samtiden, Bergen, Nos. 2 
and 3,45 pp. Reviews briefly spiritistic theories, 
and gives aspiritistic novel by the author. 

POLITICAL. 


Finland in the Foreign Press. S.C. Finsk Tidskri/t, 
Helsingfors, Feb., 10 pp. 

I Unions Fragan. Brefvacxling mellan Bjérnstjerne 
Bjérnson och Harald Hjerne. Svensk Tidskrift, 

psala, Sweden, Andra och Tredje Hiftet, 2opp. A 
collection of letters exchanged by a Norwegian anda 
Swede on the Swedish-Norwegian conflict. 

Olika unionella rittsakadningar. Otto Varenius. 
Svensk Tidskrift, Upsala, Andra och Tredje Hiftet, 
28 pp. Discourses upon the different legal views 
taken upon the Swedish-Norwegian conflict. 

Panama. Arthur D’Autreville. Samtiden, Bergen, 
Nos. 2 and 3, 10 pp. A letter from Paris to the editor 
about the Panama scandals. 

Panama Skandalen. By a Danish Diplomat. 77/s- 
kueren, Copenhagen, Feb., 10 pp. Discusses the 
effects upon France of the Panama scandal. 

Population Question (the), in Political Economy, 
Position of. Harald Westergaard. Nordisk Tid- 
skrift for Vetenskap, Konst, och Industri. FOrsta 
Hiaftet, Stockholm, 20 pp. 





DUTCH. 


Amsterdam, The Position of. A. W. Fabius. De Gids, 
March, 40 pp. With Map. Discusses the strategi- 
cal value of the Dutch capital, and concludes that, 
because ofits natural facilities, it can be so fortified 
as to assuré the neutrality of Holland. 

Atchineze Grammar and Orthography. By Snouck 
Hurgronje. aK voor Indische Taal en 
Volkenkunde. Vol. XXXV., No. 4. Batavia, 98 pp. 
The Atchineze and the inhabitants of Sumatra and 
Java. 

Egyptian (An)in Europe. M. J. de Goeje. De Gids, 
March, 12 pp. 

Hermas as a Witness to to the Canonical Gospels. 
D. W. C. van Mauen. Theologisch Tydschrift, 
March, 30 pp. Hostile criticism of the like-named 
work by Dr. Taylor, of Cambridge. 

Keunen as a Theologist. H. Ort. De Gids, March, 
55 pp. Biographical sketch of the late Professor of 
Theology and Philosophy in the University of 
Leyden, in which his advanced liberal views are 
emphasized. 

Koran (the), Tales of, in the Malay Languages. By 
Gerth van Wyk. Tydgchrift voor Indische Taal en 
Volkenkunde, Batavia, Vol. XX XV, No. 4, 34 pp. 

Luther; Was He Consistent in His Teaching of 
Penitence (the “éetTavota), B. G. de Vries van 
Hevst. Theologisch Tydschrift, March, 31 pp. De- 
fends Luther, and says he never wittingly lied. 
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Current Events. 





Wednesday, April 19. 


The French frigate Arethuse arrives in Hamp- 


ton Roads...... A tornado at Osage City, Kan., 
kills two persons, injures several others, and 
wrecks 140 buildings...... In New York City, the 


Chamber of Commerce, Historical Society, and Geo- 
graphical Society give, at the Waldorf,a reception to 
the Duke and Duchess of Varagua...... Descendants 
of Revolutionary heroes commemorate the Battle of 
Lexington. 

In Belgium, work is resumed and quiet reigns..... 
In London, the Primrose League .observes the 
twelfth anniversary of the death of Lord Beacons- 
field....Severe earthquake shocks continue in Zante. 


Thursday, April 20. 


terrific storm rages over the entire country east 
of the Rocky Mountains; lives. lost; much damage 
done ;*many World’s fair Buildings damaged...... 
The New York State Legislature adjourns sine die ; 
before its adjournment Mr. Sheehan secures the 
Passage of a Buffalo Police Bill, by virtue of which 
Controller Gavin alone immediately appoints 
Sheehan’s men Police Commissioners...... Miners 
attack the prison at Tracy City, Tenn.; one man 
killed; and several wounded. 

The Australian Joint Stock Bank fails ; liabilities 
£13,000,000....4. ‘'wo more earthquake shocks in 
ZAaNte....0. Prince Ferdinand of Bulgaria and Prin- 
cess Marie Louise, of Parma, wed, 


Friday, April 2. 


The Spanish squadron, towing the three caravels, 
reaches Hampton Roads...... The Pennsylvania 
Steel Company, involving the Maryland Steel Com- 

anv, goes into the hands of receivers; combined 
abilities, $5,600,000..... Two condemned murderers, 
Pallister and Roehl, overpower their guards at Sing 
Sing and escape. 

House of Commons: The Home-Rule Bill passes 
its second reading, 347 to 304...... The Belgian Senate 


approves the Bill extending the suffrage...... Mr. 
Carter continues hisargument before the Arbitration 
Coart...r0% The Austrian Premier notifies the 


American Minister that Max Judd would not be 
granted an exequatur as Consul-General at Vienna. 


Saturday, April 22. 


The Dolphin, bearing Secretary-of-the-Navy Her- 
bert, arrives in Hampton Roads; the ships are all 
“*dressed ’’’? in honor of the silver wedding of King 
Humbert, of Italy...... Members of the Buffalo Bar 
hold an indignation meeting at which they denounce 
Governor Flower and Lieut.-Gov. Sheehan. 

The silver wedding of King Humbert and Queen 
Margaret is celebrated in Rome...... The Norwe- 
gian Ministry resigns...... An Anti-Home-Rule meet- 
ing is held in Albert Hall, London ; rioting occurs in 
Dublin and Belfast...... President Carnot, of France, 
age a luncheon at the Z£/ysée in honor of the mem- 

ers and counsel of the Bering Sea Court of Arbitra- 
thon. 

Sunday, April 23. 

President Cleveland says in an interview that he 
and his Cabinet are united in favor of gold payment 
of all paper, and supporting the credit of the Govern- 
ment by all means in their power...... Three Bra- 
zilian warships join the fleet in Hampton Roads; 
the Spanish cruisers, with the caravels in tow, sail 
for New York...... Union carpenter's at the World’s. 
Fair are ordered to strike...... In New York City, 
the Theosophical Society begins its annual conven- 
tion, at the headquarters, No. 144 Madison Avenue. 

The Pope receives the Emperor and Empress of 
Germany, and has a long interview with the 
Emperor...... A long and desperate struggle occurs. 
between the police and strikers at Hull; a fire is 
raging, supposed to have been started by a striking 
docker; it is said that the loss will be at least 
$500,000... Shakespeare’s birthday is celebrated 
at Stratford-on-Avon, 

Monday, April 24. 
The international flotilla sails from Hampton 


Roads for New York...... Investigation of the polit- 
ical charges against Professor Harrington, of the 
Weather Bureau, is begun...... Governor Flower 


appoints a Commissioner to take testimony in the 
case of the condemned murderer, Harris, and states 
his authority and reasons therefor...... Methodist 
ministers of Buffalo denounce Lieut.-Gov. Sheehan. 
rere Guards at the World’s Fair go out on strike; 
the union carpenters refuse to go out as ordered..... 
The appointments of Mayor Wanser, of Jersey City, 
are confirmed...... In New York City, bankers re- 
ceive from the Presidenta proposition for an issue of 
bonds...... Preparations are practically completed 
for the Naval Review, Land Parade, and Citizens” 
Ball on Thursday and Friday. 

The new Budget introduced in the House of Com- 
mons shows a deficit of £1,574,000, which it is pro- 
posed to meet by an increased income tax.....- 
Rioting continues in Belfast......The Norwegian 
Storthing decides to suspend its sessions sine dite, om 
accouut of the consular difficulties......Emperor 
William and King Humbert review the Italian 
troops in Rome. 

Tuesday, April 25. 

‘The international fleet arrives in New York Bay- 
ounsin The President makes a number of appoint- 
ments, including Ministers to Portugal, Brazil, and 
Colombia...... Governor Flower signs the Saxton 
Anti-Pool-Room-Bill........ In New York City, 
the hearing in the Harris case before the Governor’s 
Commissioner is begun. 

The Bering Sea Arbitration Court adjourns fora 
week on account of the illness of Lord Hannen...... 
The German Reichstag appoints a committee to in- 
vestigate. the Ahlwardt charges against Finance 
Minister Miquel, 
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‘‘TIt will be the English people’s Word Book.”—TuHrEo. W. Hunt, Professor of Rhetoric and English Literature at Princeton, 


DICTIONARY-MAKING; 


ITEMS OF INTEREST FROM THE EDITORS’ WORKSHOP. 


FUNK & WAGNALLS’ STANDARD DICTIONARY 


THIS DICTIONARY WILL EMBODY MANY NEW PRINCIPLES IN LEXICOGRAPHY; AND WILL CONTAIN NEARLY 
2,200 PAGES ABOUT THE SIZE OF THIS PAGE; OVER 4,000 ILLUSTRATIONS, MADE ESPECIALLY 


FOR THIS WORK; 


OVER 200,000 WORDS ; 








OVER 100,000 MORE WORDS THAN 


IN ANY OTHER SINGLE-VOLUME DICTIONARY. 





PRICE WHEN ISSUED, $12.00. AT $7.00 T0 ADVANCE SUBSCRIBERS. Satisfaction Guaranteed. See Acceptance Blank Below. 





A Thorough and Helpful Treatment 
of Synonyms — The Appendix 
Under a Single Alphabet — What 
Names of Fruits, Flowers, Vege- 
tables, etc., Will Be Given in the 
Tables of The Standard—So Im- 
pressed By Its New Features and 
Editorial Staff, He Subscribed at 
Once— More Practical than ‘The 
century.” 


[Nore.—Definitions that yey! from time to time 
in these columns, are covered by the copyright of the 
Standard Dictionary. These definitions have not passed 
their final seviehondt 


The treatment of synonyms in the Standard 
will be a characteristic of the Dictionary. The 
idea will be to bring out the finer, nicer distine- 
tions of words, especially with reference to cor- 
rect, established usage at the present day. To do 
this in the most helpful way, synonymous words 
will be treated, as far as possible, in groups, to 
which the individual words will be duly referred, 
so that by turning to the key-word, the reader 
will have all the terms, with their proper discrim- 
inations before the eye at once. This will be 
found much more helpful than the fragmentary 
method often followed. A sample of this method 
is the following treatment of INSANITY (the defin- 
ition which will be given in the Dictionary being 
here omitted) : 


Synonyms, aberration, alienation, craziness, 
delirium, dementia, derangement, frenzy, hallu- 
cination, lunacy, madness, mania, monomania. 
Insanity, craziness, derangement, lunacy and mad- 
mess are general terms; of these insanity is the 
most exact and comprehensive, including, in its 
widest sense, all morbid conditions of mind; but, 
in the more frequent restricted sense, including 
only such forms of mental disorder as are per- 
sistent. Craziness is a vague, popular term for 
any sort of disordered mental action, or for con- 
duct suggesting it. Lunacy originally denoted 
intermittent insanity, supposed to be dependent 
on the changes of the moon (L. luna); the term is 
now applied in general and in legal use to any 
form of mental unsoundness, except idiocy, but 
chiefly to insanity of a mild type. Madness is the 
old, popular term, now less common, for insanity 
in its widest sense, but with suggestion of excite- 
ment akin to mania; we speak of melancholy 
madness when it is regarded as very deep and in- 
tense. In the derived sense, /unacy denotes what 
is insanely foolish, madness what is insanely des- 
perate. Derangement is commonly thought of as 
one of the slighter forms of mental disorder, and 
likely to be curable; hence the word is a common 
euphemism for insanity of any type. Delirium is 
always temporary, and is characterized by inco- 
herence of thought, with a tendency to wildness 
and perhaps frenzy; delirium is specifically the 
insanity of disease, as in acute fevers, or of intox- 
ication from the use of alcohol, opium, etc. 


Dementia is a general weakening ofjthe mental | 


powers by age or disease, resulting in imbecility; 


it is specifically applied to senile insanity, dotaye. | 


Aberration is eccentricity of mental action, due to 
an abnormal state of the perceptive faculties, and 





is manifested by error in the perceptions and | 








ramblivg thought; alienation is unnatural strange- | merit, and these, coming together in list form, 


ness of mental! action, with loss of contro! over 
the movements of the mind. Hallucination is the 
apparent perception of that which does not exist | 


| afford opportunity for comparison and contrast, 


which in fact enlarges the measure of information 


or is not present to the senses; 2s the seeing of | conveyed and gives exactness to the definition. 


specters and reptiles in delirium tremens. Mono- 
mania is mental derungement asto one subject or 
object, while one is sane as toallelse. /renzy is 
raving and furious insanity, especially as mani- 
fested in paroxysms of fury suddenly arising and 
subsiding; mania is a more persistent form of 
frantic excitement, generally characterized by 
hallucination. Compare synonyms for rp1o0cy, 
Antonyms, clearness, common sense, intelligence, 
lucidity, mental soundness, rationality, reason. 
sanity, sense, sound reason, sound sense, sound- 
ness of mind. 


Anu Appendix Readily Consulted. 

‘*T take the liberty to suggest that you put in 
the Standard a Biographical Dictionary. I believe 
that it can be done with advantage to yourselves. 
Even if nothing but birthplace, family, and dates 
are given it will be useful. 

“FE. P. PENDLETON. 
“Fort McIntosu, TexXas.”’ 


The Standard will contain an extensive Appen- 
dix, in which, under a single alphabet, will appear 
the important geographic and biographic names, 
also prominent names in fiction, pseudonyms, 
ete. The proper spelling and pronunciation of 
tach will be given, with brief description. The 
Appendix is being prepared by Dr. Titas Munson 
Coan. This fact, however, must not be lost sight 
of—a dictionary and cyclopedia are essentially 
different one from the other. It is the chief 
function of a dictionary to spell and pronounce 
words and tell their derivation and meaning. We 
are also endeavoring to keep in mind that de- 
scription is one thing and definition another. It 
is comparatively easy to fill many volumes with 
interesting cyclopedic matter, but as the Standard 
is to be a single-volume Dictionary and to contain 
scores of thousands of words not to be found in 
any other single-volume work, we must confine 
ourselves closely to definite work. 


Tabulation of Warieties of Fruits, 
Flowers, Wegetables, etc.— Mere 
Novelties and Specialties Omitted. 


‘‘ Your specimen words of the forthcoming Dic- 
tionary I like. Butis it not taking unnecessary 
room and cheapening the look of the Dictionary 
in the eyes of real scholars to insert fleeting names 
of varieties of corn? Threads of cotton in a fab- 
ric 80 rich will fade and leave a bad impression. 


Seed catalogues will give names of varieties and | 


new ones by the dozen every year. By all means 
have nothing cheap like that in the valuable lexi- 
con you are preparing. 


** DENVER, COLO. ADDISON BLANCHARD.” 


The unique feature presented in the tabulation 
of varieties of fruits, flowers, vegetables, and the 
breeds of domestic animals is designed to meet 
the need of those who find these names in the 
common literature relating to rural life. By this 
means we present in small space, fitting to a dic- 





tionary, the important points of description and 





All mere novelties and specialities of enterprising 
dealers are discarded, and only those varieties are 
tabulated which have won a conspicuous place in 
the books and periodicals relating to the farm, 
the orchard, and the garden. 


A Similar Plan of Definition Ar- 
rangement Found Admirably 
Serviceable at the United States 
National Museum. 


[Extract from letter of G. Brown Goode, Ph.D., Asst, 
Sec’y Smithsonian Institution, in Charge of the 
United States National Museum.] 


““T have examined with great interest the pro- 
posals for the new Standard Dictionary. I was so 
much impressed by its excellent new features and 
by the names of the editorial staff that I sub- 
scribed for a copy at once. Its price will 
lace it within the reach of everyone. The New 

ictionary will be to words what we hope the 
National Museum will sometime become for con- 
crete things. The arrangement of definitions is 
very like that which we have found so admirably 
serviceable at the Museum lately.’’ 


Thinks It More Practical Than 
‘* The Century.’’ 


“T have diligently compared your Prospectus 
and some of the definitions given in The Voice 
with those in The Century, and am of the opinion 
that yours is incomparably the better for all ordi- 
nary usage. I can hardly content myself to wait 
for its issue. My friends tell me 1 am getting 
unusually enthusiastic over the work, as I am 
trying to press their attention in this direction. 
Could I make it, [ would considera thorough can- 
vass among my friends as much to their advant- 
age as to the publishers. A. LOUIS ROGERS. 

** BRANFORD, CONN.” 


Our Special Advance Offer, 


is clearly shown by the following 





ACCEPTANCE BLANK, 
which please read, sign, and return, or a copy of it: 


Messrs. FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, 
18 AND 20 Aston PLace, New York. 
1 accept your offer for a copy of your Dictionary 
(bound in sheep). and herewith forward you Onn Dot- 
LAR in part payment for the same, and will for- 
ward you the remaining Srx DoLiars when you 
notify me that it is ready for delivery. It is understood 
that if Iam not satisfied with the work I shall be at 
liberty to send it back within three days after I receive 
it, and you will return my money. 


BIQNEd,,.... cer sccccccccccccccccesescccesccccccsesvecece ee 
Ty OD .00ncnc00.0045'900sed0pdnee absense boescagegunesegee eee 
Pe Peery MR o5 650000 b5csdvereaease oo 


Two dollars extra will be charged if wanted in two 
volumes 





FUNK & WAGNALLS COMPANY, Publishers, {8 and 20 Astor Place, New York. 
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Would you rathe: buy lamp- 
chimneys, one a week the 
year round, or one that lasts 
till some accident breaks it? 

Tough glass, Macbeth's 

“pearl top” or “pearl glass,” 
almost never break from heat, 
not one in a hundred. 


Where can you get it? and what does it cost ? 
Your dealer knows where and how much. It 
costs more than common glass; and may be, he 


At What Age Should 
Girls Marry ? 
Chapter 12 of Frances 
E. Willard’s ‘“‘How to 
Win ’’—a charming book 
for girls—discusses the 
question, ‘“‘ At What Age 
Should Girls Marry?” 
Introduction by Rose E. 
Cleveland. ‘‘Its tone is 
healthy and true.””—Rev. 
Dr.Phillips Brooks. Cloth, 
square 12mo. Price, $1.00, 
post-free. Funk & Wag- 





“Almost as 
Palatableas Milk” 


This is a fact with regard 
to Scott’s Emulsion of Cod 


thinks tough glass isn’t good for his business. nalls Company, Publish- 


Pittsburgh. Gro. A. MACBETH Co. ers, 18 and 20 Astor Place, 
New York. 








For Seventy-five 
Cents! 





jae He read that invaluable 
pristugige book, “‘ Before an Audi- 
ood one ool ance ; or, the Use of the 
Soy pert Will in Public Speak- 
together ing,” by Nathan Shep- 
land. factory pard, and made a power- 
Sones F ful speech with great 
guengutees | satisfaction. ‘‘ It knocks 
ore, Of te to flinders the theories 
ou of elocutionists.”— New 
York Evangelist. 12mo, 

pe —— — re- chain's CHAK. cloth, 152 pp., 75 cents. 





9 None sent C. . D., but a ACERS, 2 = ee mC nan 
ACE se a nalls Company, 8., 
cat Feefance specialties, | 18-20 Astor Place, N. Y. 
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ines This watch will not by" e minute in 30 days. Post-free. Funk & Wag- 





Liver Oil. The difference 
between the oil, in its plain 
state, is very apparent. In 


Scott's Emulsion 


you detect no fish-oil taste. 
As it is a help to diges- 
tion there is xo after effect 
except good effect. Keep in 
mind that Scott’s Emulsion 
is the best promoter of flesh 
and strength known to 


science. 
Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists. 














ONE WEEK, THEN 


One week more and the Special Price to LireRary 
advanced from $7 to $8. 





PRICE ADVANCES. 


Dicest subscribers for the Standard Dictionary will be 


If you immediately sign and return a copy of the Acceptance Blank on the preceding page, you can secure 


this marvelously perfect Dictionary at $7. As soon as issued the lowest price will be $12. 
[== A new, handsomely illustrated, 32-page prospectus will be issued this week. It will be sent to any one 


on receipt of ro cents. The single colored plate of birds, 


by Prang, contained in this prospectus is worth 50 cents. 


WHAT GREAT EDUCATORS SAY. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY. 


Pror. ANDREW P. Perasopy: “The Standard 


Dictionary will prove of invaluable service, and | 


will last while the English language remains 
essentially unchanged.” 


YALE UNIVERSITY. 


Pror. Tuos. D. GoopELL: “Will certainly meet | 


my daily needs better than any other single- 
volume dictionary in existence.” 


COLLEGE OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK. 


Pror. R. Ocpen Doremus: “I am delighted 
with the principles upon which you are building 
the Dictionary.” 

SMITHSONIAN INSTITUTION. 

Dr. G. Browne Goore: “Will be to words 
what we hope the National Museum will some 
time become to concrete things.” 


/-OXFORD UNIVERSITY, ENGLAND. 


Pror. A. H. Sayce: “Will deserve all of the enco- 
mia passed upon it.” 


_COLUMBIA COLLEGE. 


Pror. WM. H. CarPentER: “A valuable addition 
to the lexicographical material of the language.” 
PRINCETON COLLEGE. 

Pror. THEODORE W. Hunt: “Will be the En- 
glish people’s word-book.”’ 


AMHERST COLLEGE. 
Ex-Pres. J. H. Seetye: “I like the plan and 


general appearance.” 





} 

| UNIVERSITY OF DUBLIN, IRELAND. 

Pror. Epwarp BowpeEN: “I am satisfied that 

| the Dictionary will take a place in the highest 
ranks of works of the kind.” 


See page preceding. Sign, inclose $1 and return immediately. It is the last chance at this price. 





